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SOF AMERICA 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Ready for Economic Warfare 


By Henry A. Wallace 
Vice President of the United States 


The Nation today is girding itself for all-out war on the 
economic as well as the military front. In this economic war 
we are not stopping to recruit a vast new army of workers. 
Instead we are swiftly mobilizing existing agencies and gearing 
them into a smooth-running machine that can get results. 

Just as the Nation’s young men are offering to sacrifice them- 
selves and their careers in the common cause, agencies are 
giving up for the duration of the war some of their normal 
peacetime functions and prerogatives. 

Thus it is that the Board of Economic Warfare can direct 
this nonmilitary phase of the war with a trained, efficient staff 
and with direct, quick, and economical access to the great store- 
houses of economic information which already exist. The time 
necessary to locate, hire, and train a new organization has been 
saved; the Government pay roll does not for this purpose have 
to be largely increased. Overcrowded Washington does not 
have to find space for a new wave of residents to carry on this 
work. Overtaxed office space does not have to take on the 
extremely heavy new strain which it otherwise would. Staff 
members unfamiliar with the location of the essential economic 
information do not have to make useless effort looking for it. 


Basic Idea: Dynamic Action 


How was all this accomplished? A few men sat down to- 
gether and said: “Let's pool available facilities, instead of hiring 
people who will have to depend on these same facilities for the 
information they must have.” Inside of 3 weeks, red tape was 
cut away, a path for action was cleared through the statutory 
duties and functions of the existing agencies, operating plans 
were prepared, and the necessary orders were issued to put the 
plans into operation. 

The Board of Economic Warfare had been originally created 
by President Roosevelt last summer to direct and coordinate 
the economic activities of the Government in the international 
field. Its members were seven Cabinet members, with the Vice 
President as chairman; Milo Perkins was made executive direc- 
tor, and a small working staff was assembled. 

The earliest move to make the Board an operating agency 
had come in September when the President placed the entire 
staff of the Office of Export Control under the supervision of 
the Board. 


Vital Cooperation with Staffs of 
Other Agencies 


In recent weeks the President has directed that the staffs 
of several other agencies be merged with the Board of Economic 
Warfare staff. The first of the new steps was accomplished in 
less than a week after the conversation recorded above was 
held. The Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs was appointed 
as a member of the Board. The personnel of the Commercial 
and Financial Division of the Coordinator’s Office was merged 
with the personnel of the Board engaged in hemisphere matters 
to form the Board's new American Hemisphere Division. It 
provided close, complete liaison with the Coordinator's estab- 


lished channels of communication with other American-Hem- 
isphere nations. The records of the Coordinator’s office and 
the data pertaining to mutually fruitful relations between nation 
and nation were instantly available to the Board. The experi- 
ence and teamwork gained in over a year of working together 
became even more valuable than before. 

Meanwhile other plans were being formulated. In the De- 
partment of Commerce, particularly in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the American people possess one of 
the largest storehouses of national and international commercial 
data in the world. The staff and facilities of this Bureau 
therefore were placed at the disposal of the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

The accumulation of the Bureau’s information, I am told, 
began in 1820. The traditions of careful collection and in- 
formed interpretation of all matters pertaining to international 
trade are thus rooted in over a hundred years of service to 
American business and American Government. As an integral 
part of the Department of Commerce since 1912, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has collected, analyzed, and 
reported up-to-the-minute information on the changing tariffs, 
regulations, and restrictions affecting trade and finance through- 
out the world. It has accumulated facts about transportation, 
currency, commodities, and the over-all economy of all nations. 
Statistics concerning the foreign commerce of the United States 
have been collected and analyzed. All of these data, much of 
which could not otherwise be obtained now, are directly avail- 
able to the Board of Economic Warfare. 


Services of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


The experienced personnel of the Bureau, skilled in separating 
fact from propaganda, in sifting the essential from the: non- 
essential, now can efficiently and economically use this familiar 
material for the reports which must form the basis for much 
of the Board’s work. The Board thus acquires the immediate 
competent services of men not only versed in the intricacies of 
world trade but able to begin functioning at any moment as 
supervisors and educators of an expanded organization, should 
that become necessary. 

The American war effort gains another advantage from the 
new affiliation of the experts on foreign affairs who are a part 
of the Bureau of Foreiga and Domestic Commerce. In ad- 
joining offices are the Bureau’s commodity and industrial 
specialists and economists, with years of training in serving 
Government and business. To them come a flood of requests 
for information from other agencies. All of the Bureau special- 
ists are readily available for consultation on problems concern- 
ing the field in which eack is expert and experienced. 

By utilizing the staff of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the Board of Economic Warfare avoids the necessity 
of establishing and manning new field offices throughout the 
Nation or of setting up new contacts with thousands of busi- 
ness firms. The regional and district offices of the Bureau are 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Manufacturers’ Excise Taxes Under 
the Revenue Act of 1941 


By Henry P. Crawrorp, Department of Commerce 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is frequently called upon for 
information with respect to manufac- 
turers’ excise taxes, especially concern- 
ing sales for export. The Regulations’ 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue de- 
clare that the “manufacturer, producer, 
or importer” is liable for the tax on the 
sale, lease, or use of a taxable article, 
whether the transaction is made directly 
or through an agent, with certain ex- 
ceptions. On the other hand, the pur- 
pose of the new section 3453, added by 
the Revenue Act of 1941, is to shift, 
under certain conditions, the liability 
for the tax or for an increase in the 
existing rate of the tax, from the manu- 
facturer to the vendee.’ (Regs., 316.3.) 

Although the significance of the terms 
“sale” and “manufacturer” seems plain, 
the number of Federal cases contested 
on these two points, in relation to the 
excise tax, is surprising. As to sales, 
the United States Court of Claims has 
ruled that the excise statute and its 
regulations contemplate a sale in which 
all right, title, and interest in the prop- 
erty follow the title from the vendor to 
the vendee. Consequently, where a 
manufacturer shipped automobiles to 
a subsidiary selling company at branch- 
office prices, the sale by the subsidiary 
was the taxable “sale” for excise tax 
purposes. (Court of Claims, 1933, 3 F. 
Supp. 635.) 

The terms “manufacturer” and “pro- 


1 An enumeration of articles subject to ex- 
cise taxes, with their rates, will be found in 
previous legislation and in the Revenue Act 
of 1941 (Public Law 250, approved September 
20, 1941). Under the latter, the 1932 excise 
taxes were made permanent by repealing sec- 
tion 3452 of the Internal Revenue Code re- 
lating to the expiration of 1932 excise taxes 
(sec. 501). 

2 Regulations 46 (1940 edition), relating to 
chapter 29, subchapter A, Internal Revenue 
Code, continue in force with respect to the 
Revenue Act of 1941, subject to the changes 
in tax rates and the addition of new excise 
taxes. See Public Law 250, also T. D. 5099, 
Federal Register, December 2, 1941, p. 6129, 
for the complete enactment and amended 
regulations respectively. 

*See section 553, Public Law 250, for spe- 
cial circumstances under which manufac- 
turers’ excise tax may become payable, in 
whole or in part, by the vendee. This sec- 
tion, amending section 3440 and adding the 
new section 3453 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, contains the only administrative 


changes under the Revenue Act of 1941 re- 
specting manufacturers’ excise taxes, and 
refers to contracts made by the manufac- 
turer prior to October 1, 1941, for the sale 
on or after that date of an article subject 
to the excise tax or to an increased rate of 
such tax. 


ducer” in a statute imposing a manu- 
facturer’s excise tax on the articles sold 
by the manufacturer or producer are 
synonymous, and “manufacture” means 
the creation or production of a product 
from raw materials or by combining two 
or more products to form a new and 
different one. (District Court S. D.N. Y., 
1940, 36 F. Supp. 792.) The word “im- 
porter” does not seem to have caused 
major difficulties. 


Basis of Tax 


In general, the basis of the tax should 
be the manufacturer’s actual price at 
the point of distribution or sale. In de- 
termining the sale price for tax purposes, 
there should be included any charge in- 
cident to placing the article in condition 
packed ready for shipment. There 
should be excluded the amount of the 
tax, whether or not billed as a separate 
item, and (subject to certain other pro- 
visions) transportation, delivery, insur- 
ance, installation, or other charges not 
required by the preceding sentence to 
be included. 

The tax imposed on the sale of an 
article is not part of the taxable price. 
Therefore, if a manufacturer computes 
the tax upon his sale price exclusive of 
the tax, and charges the tax on the sale 
price as a separate item, no tax will be 
due on the tax so charged. On the other 
hand, where no separate charge is made 
as a tax, it will be presumed to be in- 
cluded in the price charged for the ar- 
ticle, and a proper percentage of such 
price allocated to the tax (Regs., 316.8, 
316.11). 

Charges for transportation, delivery, 
insurance, installation, and _ other 
charges actually incurred in connection 
with the delivery of an article to a pur- 
chaser pursuant to a bona fide sale, are 
to be excluded in computing the tax. No 
other additional charge may be excluded 
in computing the tax unless it can be 
shown by adequate records that such 
charge properly is not to be included as a 
manufacturing or selling expense, or is 
in no way incidental to placing the ar- 
ticle in condition packed ready for ship- 
ment (Regs. 316.12). 


Discounts, Adjustments, and 
Exchanges 


Readjustments in the sale price (such 
as discounts, rebates, or bonuses) may 
not be anticipated. The tax must be 


based upon the original price unless the 
readjustments have actually been made 
prior to the close of the month in which 
the tax upon the sale is reported. If the 
price upon which the tax was computed 
is subsequently readjusted, a proper 
credit may be taken against the tax due 
on a subsequent return or declaration, 
or an appropriate claim for refund may 
be filed. 

Where articles sold are returned to 
the manufacturer by his vendee and the 
original sale is entirely rescinded by re- 
funding the entire amount paid, includ- 
ing the tax, to the vendee, no tax is pay- 
able on the transaction, and, if paid, the 
tax may be credited or refunded. The 
same principle applies in proportion 
where only a part of the original sale 
price is refunded or credited (Regs, 
316.13, 316.14). 


Sales for Export 


Following the termination of the pre- 
vious war, many excise taxes were Tfre- 
pealed or modified by the acts of 1921, 
1922, 1924, 1926, and 1934. The manu- 
facturers’ excise tax on pistols and re- 
volvers, however, was retained under the 
act of February 26, 1926 (sec. 600, 44 
Stat. 93) at the rate of 10 percent, which 
brings the matter up to section 2700 of 
the Internal Revenue Code (Act of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1939, H. R. 2762, Public, No. 1, 
c. 2,1. R. C. 53 Stat. 288). 

Under the act of February 10, 1939, 
section 2705 was also enacted, which 
provided that the tax imposed under 
section 2700—a (10 percent on pistols and 
revolvers) did not apply in respect of 
articles sold or leased for export or for 
shipment to a possession of the United 
States and in due course so exported or 
shipped. This, however, still related 
only to pistols and revolvers. 

Apparently in order to make the pre- 
ceding exception general, section 3449 of 
the Internal Revenue Code was included 
at the same time (February 10, 1939), 
reading as follows: 

All provisions of law (including penalties) 
applicable in respect of the taxes imposed by 
section 2700 shall, insofar as applicable and 
not inconsistent with this chapter (c. 29), 
be applicable in respect of the taxes imposed 
by this chapter (53 Stat. 419) 


It is upon this provision that the cor- 
responding parts of Regulations 46 (1940 
edition) of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue are based. 

There is also the constitutional aspect 
of a tax on exports. The fact that the 
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Jaw under which the tax is imposed is a 
general law touching all sales of a class, 
and not aimed necessarily at exports, 
does not permit a tax on articles exported 
from a State, because that is forbidden 
in express language by article 1, section 9, 
of the United States Constitution (Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 1923, 
962 U. S. 66, 69; D.C. N. C., 1936, 14 F. 
Supp. 463). 

In order to exempt an export sale from 
the excise taxes contemplated in chap- 
ter 29, subchapter A, of the Internal 
Revenue Code, it is necessary that two 
conditions be met, namely, that the arti- 
cle be identified as having been sold by 
the manufacturer for export, and that it 
be exported in due course. 

An article will be regarded as having 
been sold by the manufacturer for export 
if the manufacturer has in his posses- 
sion at the time title passes or at the 
time of shipment (whichever is prior), 
(a) a written order or contract of sale 
showing that the manufacturer is to ship 
the article to a foreign destination, or 
(b) where delivery by the manufacturer 
is to be made within the United States, a 
sworn statement from the purchaser 
showing (1) that the article is purchased 
to fill existing or future orders for deliv- 
ery to a fcreign destination; or that the 
article is purchased for resale to another 
person engaged in the business of export- 
ing who will export the article, and (2) 
that such article will be transported to 
its foreign destination in due course prior 
to use or further manufacture and prior 
to any resale except for export. 

The written order or the contract of 
sale or the sworn statement referred to 
above suspends liability for the payment 
of the tax by the manufacturer on such 
sales for export for a period of 6 months 
from the date when title passes or the 
date of shipment, whichever is first in 
point of time. If within such period the 
manufacturer has not received and at- 
tached to the order or contract or sworn 
statement proper proof of exportation, 
then the temporary suspension of the 
liability for the payment of the tax 
ceases, and the manufacturer must in- 
clude the tax on the sale in his return 
for the month in which the 6 months’ 
period expires. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
exemption provided herein is limited to 
sales by the manufacturer for export and 
is not applicable in cases where sales of 
taxable articles are made from a dealer’s 
stocks for export even though actually 
exported (Regs. 316.25). 


Proof of Exportation 


Exportation may be evidenced by (1) 
a copy of the export bill of lading issued 
by the delivering carrier, or (2) a certifi- 
cate by the agent or representative of 
the export carrier showing actual ex- 
portation of the article, or (3) a certifi- 
cate of landing signed by a customs offi- 
cer of the foreign country to which the 
article is exported, or (4) where such for- 
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eign country has no customs administra- 
tion, a sworn statement of the foreign 
consignee showing receipt of the article. 


In any case where the manufacturer is 
not the exporter, the manufacturer must 
have in his possession an affidavit from 
the person to whom he sold the article, 
stating that the article was in fact ex- 
ported in due course by him or was sold 
to another person who in due course 
exported the article. 


This affidavit must state what evidence 
is available to show that the article was 
in fact exported in due course prior to 
use or further manufacture and prior to 
resale in the United States other than 
for export. Such evidence, however, 
must be the same as that described in the 
four numbered sections above; moreover, 
the affidavit must show where such evi- 
dence is readily available for inspection 
by U. S. Government officers. 


In any event, the sales records, together 
with the evidence of exportation, must be 
preserved by the manufacturer for a 
period of at least four years from the last 
day of the month following the sale, and 
must be readily accessible for inspection 
by internal-revenue officers. 


In all cases where the manufacturer 
does not have in his possession, within 
the 6 months’ period, proof of exportation 
as outlined above, the manufacturer must 
pay the tax involved. On the other 
hand, if proof of exportation later be- 
comes available, a claim for refund of 
any tax paid may be filed on Form 843, or 
a credit may be taken upon any subse- 
quent monthly return; such action, how- 
ever, must be taken within the 4-year 
period of limitation next following the 
payment of the tax (sec. 3313, 53 Stat. 
400). 


The same provisions as those relating 
to sales for export and proof of exporta- 
tion will apply to sales for shipment to 
a possession of the United States if the 
articles are in due course so shipped. 
This exemption, nevertheless, does not 
apply with respect to sales of articles for 
shipment to the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii for the reason that these 
Territories are, by a statutory definition, 
included in the term “United States” 
(Regs. 316.25-316.27). 


Sales to Certain Vessels 


No tax attaches to the sale by the 
manufacturer of an article affected by 
Regulations 46 where such article is sold 
by the manufacturer directly for use as 
fuel supplies, ship’s stores, sea stores, or 
legitimate equipment on (1) vessels of 
war of the United States or of any for- 
eign nation, (2) vessels employed in the 
fisheries or whaling business, (3) ves- 
sels actually engaged in foreign trade, 
(4) vessels actually engaged in trade be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific ports of 
the United States, or (5) vessels actually 
engaged in trade between the United 
States and any of its possessions (Regs., 
316.28). 
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Sales of Supplies to Aircraft 


Articles sold for use on foreign aircraft 
are, subject to certain limitations, con- 
sidered to be exported and therefore 
come within the same exemption as 
though exported. This exemption is re- 
stricted to articles sold for use as sup- 
plies (including equipment) upon, or in 
the maintenance or repair of, aircraft 
registered in any foreign country and 
actually engaged in foreign trade or trade 
between the United States and any of 
its possessions. The exemption is fur- 
ther restricted by the requirement that 
the foreign country of registry must al- 
low a substantially reciprocal exemption 
in respect to aircraft registered ‘in the 
United States (Regs., 316.29). 


Tax-Free Sales 


Certain sales are tax-free. No tax is 
imposed on the sale of any article, ex- 
cept a tire or inner tube, when sold for 
use by the vendee as material in the 
manufacture or production of, or as a 
component part of, a taxable article, or 
when sold for resale by the vendee for 
such use by his vendee if the article is 
in due course so resold. A third exemp- 
tion is permissible under this group of 
tax-free sales when the sale is made by 
the manufacturer direct to the United 
States, or to any State, Territory of the 
United States, or any political subdivision 
of the foregoing, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, for the exclusive use of the pur- 
chasing entity, provided the exempt 
character of the sale is established as 
required by these regulations. This im- 
poses a duty on the manufacturer to fill 
out, sign, and keep available certain ex- 
emption certificates described in the 
regulations. The vendor and vendee 
must also register with the collector of 
internal revenue for the district in which 
they have their principal place of busi- 
ness (Regs., 316.20-316-24). 


Return and Payment of 
Manufacturers’ Taxes 


Each person required to report a tax 
on the sale or use of any of the articles 
covered by Regulations 46 must make a 
return on Form 728 in accordance with 
the instructions printed thereon. The 
return must be made in duplicate under 
oath for each calendar month and must 
be verified before an officer duly author- 
ized to administer oaths. If the amount 
of the tax is $10 or less, the return may 
be signed or acknowledged before two 
witnesses instead of under oath. The 
return, together with the tax, must be 
filed with the collector of the district in 
which the taxpayer maintains his prin- 
cipal place of business (or, if he has no 
principal place of business in the United 
States, with the Collector at Baltimore, 
Md.), on or before the last day of the 


(Continued on p. 9) 
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Vast Stake in Pacific 


Sea Lanes Are Roads to Vital Materials 


The United States has vast and vital 
interests in the Pacific—so vital that our 
lifeline to the Orient must be kept open 
with all possible energy. Our interests 
are in raw materials that are not ob- 
tainable elsewhere in the quantities we 
need. 


The Nation was prepared—materials- 
wise—when the Japanese blow came. 
For many months we have been build- 
ing stockpiles. We have lots of the stuff 
we need—and we are going to get more, 
which will insure our ability to press the 
fight for democracy on all fronts. 

Best known of these vital imports are 
tin and rubber, but they are by no means 
the only materials for which we look to 
this far corner of the world. Chromite, 
manganese, and tungsten for harden- 
ing steel; kapok for making life pre- 
servers; graphite for lubricating the ma- 
chines of modern war; mica for insula- 
tion; manila fiber for making rope; the 
tea that we drink, and pig bristles for 
brushes—these and countless other 
things required for our national welfare 
we intend to get from the Far East and 
the Pacific. 


Tin Most Important 


Tin is probably the most important of 
our Pacific imports, and the one hardest 
to replace. We consume more than 
100,000 tons of tin a year, produce prac- 
tically none. Singapore and the Neth- 
erlands Indies provide us with our 
supply. 

Canned food, a staple of American life, 
for soldiers as well as civilians, uses 
most of the tin imports. While glass 
can be substituted to some extent, and 
studies have been made of the use of 
silver as a lining for cans, tin is the 
most practical. 

We have a good stockpile of tin on 
hand in this country; we are building 
a smelter in Texas to refine Bolivian 
tin ore. Careful consideration of our 
supply and possible expansion of the 
Texas smelter will help us get through 
the war. Nevertheless, the best solution 
is to keep the Pacific sea lanes open. 


Ninety-eight Percent of Our 
Rubber Comes from Orient 


Our situation in rubber parallels that 
of tin. Ninety-eight percent of our 


‘Statement by the Office for Emergency 
Management. 


crude rubber supply (and we are consum- 
ing more than 600,000 tons a year) comes 
from the Orient. In no other part of the 
world are the quantities we obtain valu- 
able. 

Fortunately for us, we have a “second 
line of defense” in rubber. Rubber is re- 
claimable. We now are using about 30 
percent reclaimed rubber to 70 percent 
crude. We can double that use of re- 
claimed rubber within a few months. 

While reclaimed rubber has certain 
disadvantages, for inner tubes particu- 
larly, it and our reserve supply of rubber 
will carry the Nation for many months. 
Meantime, we have embarked on an am- 
bitious synthetic rubber production pro- 
gram, that probably could be expanded to 
fill military demands. 


Elements of Armor Plate 


Manganese, chromite, and tungsten are 
also drawn from the Pacific area. If steel 
is the bone of modern warfare, these al- 
loying elements are its marrow. They 
make tough, hard steel, the kind that is 
used for armor plate and for projectiles 
that will pierce armor. They make pos- 
sible modern tanks and fighting ships, 
war planes and guns. We need these 
minerals, all of them we can get. 

We can facilitate the manganese prob- 
lem by increasing imports from Brazil, 
Cuba, and South Africa, and by rapid 
expansion of domestic production from 
low-grade ores. Molybdenum, plentiful 
here, may be substituted for tungsten in 
many cases. 

Approximately a third of our chromium 
supply comes from the Philippine Islands 
and New Caledonia, the remainder from 
Africa, Turkey, and Cuba, This makes 
freedom of the seas in the Pacific all the 
more important. 

Low-grade chromite deposits in the 
United States are now being worked, so 
that we can increase our domestic supply 
as much as possible. 


Tungsten Comes Down the 
Burma Road 


Japan’s threat to the Burma Road is 
a direct threat to tungsten, for down 
its wandering curves comes the bulk of 
our supply. Domestic production in- 
creased sharply in 1941, and South 
America also is producing tungsten in 
quantity. Nevertheless, we imported 
twice as much as we produced this year, 
and we need all we can get. Priority 


control exercised by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management has resulted in an in- 
creased use of molybdenum alloy in 
place of tungsten, but, for certain mili- 
tary uses, tungsten steel is the best. 
We depend upon Madagascar and 
Ceylon for graphite, particularly the 
higher grades. Deposits in Alabama, 
Texas, and Pennsylvania, however, will 
serve the purpose in the emergency. 


Can’t Do Without Mica 


Mica, particularly mica splittings, also 
are involved in the Pacific. We get 90 
percent of our present supplies of this 
vital material from India, the remainder 
from Madagascar. Mica splittings pro- 
vide the insulation necessary for elec- 
trical equipment and we cannot do 
without it. While we have a goodly sup- 
ply on hand, we do not have enough to 
be independent of imports. This is 
partly a question of training labor, how- 
ever, as mica splitting is difficult and 
tedious work. We can learn to split mica 
in this country if we have to. 


Manila Fiber Vital—Tropical 
Oils Important 


All of the world’s supply of Manila 
fiber, from which rope is made, comes 
from the Philippines area. There is no 
substitute for it, and nothing takes the 
place of rope where rope is needed. 

While these are the most important 
materials we get from the Orient they 
are by no means all. Palm oil, for in- 
stance, is important for tin plating. We 
get it from the Netherlands Indies, the 
Philippines, and the other islands of the 
East Indies. Coconut oil, from which we 
make glycerin, comes from the same 
area. 


Host of Other Oriental Products 
Needed 


We probably can get along without 
hides from Australia and New Zealand, 
and without Australia’s lead. But the 
various tanning agents, such as man- 
grove bark, which we get from the Far 
East are vital to our welfare. Then there 
are a world of things of lesser impor- 
tance, such as sisal, burlap and jute, 
tapioca, tea, antimony, cobalt, tung oil, 
copra, mahogany, camphor, nutmegs, 
and pepper. 


The sea lanes must be kept open. 
Trade with the East must go on. 
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Brazil Discovers New Uses for 


By Jon A. E. Orvoskt, 
Department of Commerce 


Certain vegetable oils have been used 
industrially for along time. As compared 
with the utilization of animal fats, how- 
ever, application to industry of this type 
of oil is, in general, a relatively recent 
development. Most nations developed 
first along agricultural and pastoral lines, 
and, under the limited economy provided 
by that stage of advancement, the hog 
and cattle industry supplied the major 
portion of needed fats and oils. 

As the economy of nations veered, how- 
ever, toward industrialization, there has 
developed, particularly in the last 50 
years, a trend for specialization. Produc- 
tion and manufacturing methods under- 
went many changes, and new and better 
ingredients, the use of which would per- 
mit the manufacture of persistently 
higher-grade products, were constantly 
being sought. In a large number of in- 
stances recourse was had to the vegetable 
kingdom to supply the need, and in this 
way the vegetable-oils industry came into 
prominence. It has received further im- 
petus from the growth of the modern 
chemical industries, many of which use 
large amounts of vegetable oils. 

The full material benefit from the huge 
present uses for vegetable oils and vege- 
table products has not as yet greatly 
benefited Brazil, the world’s greatest po- 
tential producer of these products, be- 
cause only a small part of that country’s 
vast resources has been surveyed or ex- 
ploited. A quarter of the world’s 200,000 
known vegetable species are to be found 
there, yet, thus far, only cottonseed oil 
and castor seed are exported on a large 
scale. 


Brazil's Oil-Bearing Nuts and 
Seeds 


Other Brazilian oil-bearing nuts and 
seeds such as the oiticica, babassu, uricuri, 
dende, tucum, cumaru, and murumuru, 
though abundantly procurable, are not 
made available in as great quantities 
as their potential industrial uses would 
appear to warrant. And of these only 
the first two have assumed, prior to our 
War with Japan, any great importance in 
the Brazilian export market. 

Oiticica oil is the foremost competitor 
of tung oil—a siccative used in the paint 
and varnish industries, and obtainable by 
us almost entirely from China. Recogni- 
tion in the United States, where tung oil 


Babassu Oil 


What is the babassu’s potential rank among Brazil's re- 


SOU'CES . 


. In what vastly varied ways is this nut now 


utilized ...I1s babassu oil a practicable fuel for internal- 


combustion engines . 


. With billions of these nuts available, 


what prospect does the future hold? 


finds its principal market, that oiticica 
oil can be substituted for tung, and our 
future difficulties in obtaining tung oil 
shipments from China, will undoubtedly 
stimulate a demand for the Brazilian sub- 
stitute. Its superior quality, once it is 
universally used, assures it a ready 
market. 


Babassu. As Future Source of 
Wealth 


It is the babassu, however, that is po- 
tentially most important to Brazil as a 
future source of wealth. At present the 
great value of the babassu palm tree lies 
in its fruit—a nut—but there is an indus- 
trial use for every part of it. The babassu 
nut, when exploited on a larger scale than 
at present, will assure a dependable 
source of supply for babassu oil—and a 





need for this oil is constantly increasing 
in various chemical industries, including 
those manufacturing high-grade soaps, 
shaving soaps, and perfumes. 

Whether or not sufficient supplies of 
tropical oils can be obtained for our 
chemical industries is a most important 
question now, and the existence of a de- 
pendable, almost limitless, source of sup- 
Ply, such as that which Brazil can pro- 
vide, is another great American Hemi- 
sphere asset. 

The babassu industry in Brazil is al- 
ready a million-dollar industry—exports 
of the kernels and oil in 1940 were valued 
at approximately $3,000,000 and $75,000, 
respectively. The industry is still operat- 
ing on a limited scale, however, mainly 
because of the lack of sufficient local 
capital to develop it; about 90 percent 
of the nuts remain unharvested in conse- 

(Continued on p. 26) 


Babassu Palms, Brazil. 
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AN ACT 
To expedite the prosecution of the war 
effort 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—COORDINATION OF EXEC- 
UTIVE BUREAUS IN THE INTEREST 
OF THE MORE EFFICIENT CON- 
CENTRATION OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT 


SEcTION 1. That for the national secu- 
rity and defense, for the successful prose- 
cution of the war, for the support and 
maintenance of the Army and Navy, for 
the better utilization of resources and 
industries, and for the more effective ex- 
ercise and more efficient administration 
by the President of his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
the President is hereby authorized to 
make such redistribution of functions 
among executive agencies as he may 
deem necessary, including any functions, 
duties, and powers hitherto by law con- 
ferred upon any executive department, 
commission, bureau, agency, govern- 
mental corporation,’ office, or officer, in 
such manner as in his judgment shall 
seem best fitted to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, and to this end is au- 
thorized to make such regulations and 
to issue such orders as he may deem 
necessary, which regulations and orders 
shall be in writing and shall be published 
in accordance with the Federal Register 
Act of 1935: Provided, That the termina- 
tion of this title shall not affect any act 
done or any right or obligation accruing 
or accrued pursuant to this title and dur- 
ing the time that this title is in force: 
Provided further, That the authority by 
this title granted shall be exercised only 
in matters relating to the conduct of the 
present war: Provided further, That no 
redistribution of functions shall provide 
for the transfer, consolidation, or aboli- 
tion of the whole or any part of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office or of all or any 
part of its functions. 

Sec. 2. That in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this title the President is author- 
ized to utilize, coordinate, or consolidate 
any executive or administrative commis- 
sions, bureaus, agencies, governmental 
corporations, offices, or officers now exist- 
ing by law, to transfer any duties or 


1The inclusion of “governmental corpora- 
tion” is new, and constitutes the only sub- 
stantial addition to the Overman Act of May 
20, 1918 (40 Stat. 556), which this Title I 
reenacts. 


powers from one existing department, 
commission, bureau, agency, govern- 
mental corporation, office, or officer to 
another, to transfer the personnel thereof 
or any part of it either by detail or as- 
signment, together with the whole or any 
part of the records and public property 
belonging thereto. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this title, any 
moneys heretofore and hereafter appro- 
priated for the use of any executive de- 
partment, commission, bureau, agency, 
governmental corporation, office, or officer 
shall be expended only for the purposes 
for which it was appropriated under the 
direction of such other agency as may 
be directed by the President hereunder to 
perform and execute said functions, ex- 
cept to the extent hereafter authorized 
by the Congress in appropriation Acts or 
otherwise. 

Sec. 4. That should the President, in 
redistributing the functions among the 
executive agencies as provided in this 
title, conclude that any bureau should be 
abolished and it or their duties and func- 
tions conferred upon some other depart- 
ment or bureau or eliminated entirely, he 
shall report his conclusions to Congress 
with such recommendations as he may 
deem proper. 

Sec. 5. That all laws or parts of laws 
conflicting with the provisions of this 
title are to the extent of such conflict 
suspended while this title is in force. 

Upon the termination of this title all 
executive or administrative agencies, gov- 
ernmental corporations, departments, 
commissions, bureaus, offices, or officers 
shall exercise the same functions, duties, 
and powers as heretofore or as hereafter 
by law may be provided, any authoriza- 
tion of the President under this title to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


TITLE II—CONTRACTS 


Sec. 201. The President may authorize 
any department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment exercising functions in connec- 
tion with the prosecution of the war 
effort, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the President for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the Govern- 
ment, to enter into contracts and into 
emendments or modifications of con- 
tracts heretofore or hereafter made and 
to make advance, progress and other 
payments thereon, without regard to the 
provisions of law relating to the making, 
performance, amendment, or modifica- 
tion of contracts whenever he deems 
such action would facilitate the prose- 
cution of the war: Provided, That noth- 


ing herein shall be construed to author- 
ize the use of the cost-plus-a-percentage. 
of-cost system of contracting: Provided 
further, That nothing herein shall be 
construed to authorize any contracts in 
violation of existing law relating to limi- 
tation of profits: Provided further, That 
all acts under the authority of this sec. 
tion shall be made a matter of public 
record under regulations prescribed by 
the President and when deemed by him 
not to be incompatible with the public 
interest. 


TITLE III—TRADING WITH THE 
ENEMY 


Sec. 301. The first sentence of subdivi- 
sion (b) of section 5 of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917 (40 
Stat. 411),° as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) During the time of war or during 
any other period of national emergency 
declared by the President, the President 
may, through any agency that he may 
designate, or otherwise, and under such 
rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, by means of instructions, licenses, 
or otherwise— 


“(A) investigate, regulate, or pro- 
hibit, any transactions in foreign ex- 
change, transfers of credit or payments 
between, by, through, or to any bank- 
ing institution, and the importing, ex- 
porting, hoarding, melting, or ear- 
marking of gold or silver coin or bul- 
lion, currency or securities, and 

“(B) investigate, regulate, direct 
and compel, nullify, void, prevent or 
prohibit, any acquisition holding, with- 
holding, use, transfer, withdrawal, 
transportation, importation or expor- 
tation of, or dealing in, or exercising 
any right, power, or privilege with re- 
spect to, or transactions involving, any 
property in which any foreign country 
or a national thereof has any interest, 


by any person, or with respect to any 
property, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States; and any property or 
interest of any foreign country or na- 
tional thereof shall vest, when, as, and 
upon the terms, directed by the Presi- 
dent, in such agency or person as may be 
designated from time to time by the 

*The Trading With the Enemy Act, 4as 
amended, may be consulted in the Regional 
and District offices of the Department of 
Commerce, and purchased through them or 
direct from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 5 cents (refer to print 
prepared for the use of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
October 1, 1941). 
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President, and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as the President may prescribe 
such interest or property shall be held, 
used, administered, liquidated, sold, or 
otherwise dealt with in the interest of 
and for the benefit of the United States, 
and such designated agency or person 
may perform any and all acts incident to 
the accomplishment or furtherance of 
these purposes; and the President shall, 
in the manner hereinabove provided, re- 
quire any person to keep a full record of, 
and to furnish under oath, in the form of 
reports or otherwise, complete informa- 
tion relative to any act or transaction 
referred to in this subdivision either be- 
fore, during, or after the completion 
thereof, or relative to any interest in 
foreign property, or relative to any prop- 
erty in which any foreign country or any 
national thereof has or has had any in- 
terest, or as may be otherwise necessary 
to enforce the provisions of this subdivi- 
sion, and in any case in which a report 
could be required, the President may, in 
the manner hereinabove provided, re- 
quire the production, or if necessary to 
the national security or defense, the 
seizure, of any books of account, records, 
contracts, letters, memoranda, or other 
papers, in the custody or control of such 
person; and the President may, in the 
manner hereinabove provided, take other 
and further measures not inconsistent 
herewith for the enforcement of this 
subdivision. 

“(2) Any payment, conveyance, trans- 
fer, assignment, or delivery of property or 
interest therein, made to or for the ac- 
count of the United States, or as other- 
wise directed, pursuant to this subdivi- 
sion or any rule, regulation, instruction, 
or direction issued hereunder shall to the 
extent thereof be a full acquittance and 
discharge for all purposes of the obliga- 
tion of the person making the same; and 
no person shall be held liable in any court 
for or in respect to anything done or 
omitted in good faith in connection with 
the administration of, or in pursuance of 
and in reliance on, this subdivision, or 
any rule, regulation, instruction, or direc- 
tion issued hereunder. 

“(3) As used in this subdivision the 
term ‘United States’ means the United 
States and any place subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, including the Philippine 
Islands, and the several courts of first 
instance of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippine Islands shall have jurisdiction 
in all cases, civil or criminal, arising 
under this subdivision in the Philippine 
Islands and concurrent jurisdiction with 
the district courts of the United States of 
all cases, civil or criminal, arising upon 
the high seas: Provided, however, That 
the foregoing shall not be construed as a 
limitation upon the power of the Presi- 
dent, which is hereby conferred, to pre- 
scribe from time to time, definitions, not 
inconsistent with the purposes of this 
subdivision, for .any or all of the terms 
used in this subdivision.” 

Sec. 302. All acts, actions, regulations, 
rules, orders, and proclamations hereto- 
fore taken, promulgated, made, or issued 
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by, or pursuant to the direction of, the 
President or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under the Trading With the Enemy 
Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 411), as 
amended, which would have been au- 
thorized if the provisions of this Act and 
the amendments made by it had been in 
effect, are hereby approved, ratified, and 
confirmed. 

Sec. 303. Whenever, during the present 
war, the President shall deem that the 
public safety demands it, he may cause 
to be censored under such rules and reg- 
ulations as he may from time to time 
establish, communications by mail, ca- 
ble, radio, or other means of transmis- 
sion passing between the United States 
and any foreign country he may from 
time to time specify, or which may be 
carried by any vessel or other means of 
transportation touching at any port, 
place, or Territory of the United States 
and bound to or from any foreign coun- 
try. Any person who willfully evades or 
attempts to evade the submission of any 
such communication to such censorship 
or willfully uses or attempts to use any 
code or other device for the purpose of 
concealing from such censorship the in- 
tended meaning of such communication 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more 
than $10,000, or, if a natural person, im- 
prisoned for not more than ten years, or 
both; and the officer, director, or agent 
of any corporation who knowingly par- 
ticipates in such violation shall be pun- 
ished by a like fine, imprisonment, or 
both, and any property, funds, securities, 
papers, or other articles or documents, or 
any vessel, together with her tackle, ap- 
parel, furniture, and equipment, con- 
cerned in such violation shall be for- 
feited to the United States. 


TITLE IV—TIME LIMIT AND SHORT 
TITLE 


Sec. 401. Titles I and II of this Act 
shall remain in force during the contin- 
uance of the present war and for six 
months after the termination of the war, 
or until such earlier time as the Congress 
by concurrent resolution or the President 
may designate. 

Sec. 402. This Act may be cited as the 
“First War Powers Act, 1941.” 





Manufacturers’ Excise Taxes 


Under The Revenue Act of 
1941 


(Continued from p. 5) 


month following that for which the re- 
turn is made (Regs., 316.200). 

All taxes are due and payable to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue without 
assessment by the Commissioner or no- 
tice from the Collector, at the time fixed 
for filing the return. If the tax is not 
paid when due, a penalty of 6 percent 
interest will be added from the time the 
tax became due to the actual date of 
payment or assessment, whichever comes 
first (Regs., 316.201). 
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Every person required to file a return 
and pay the tax must keep accurate rec- 
ords and accounts of all pertinent trans- 
actions. Such records must contain 
sufficient information to enable the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to deter- 
mine whether the correct amount of the 
tax has been paid. These records must 
be open at all times for inspection by 
internal-revenue officers and must be 
kept for a period of at least 4 years from 
the date the tax became due or, in the 
case of tax-free sales, for a period of at 
least 4 years from the last day of the 
month following the month in which the 
sale was made (Regs., 316.202). 


Credits and Refunds 


A credit against the tax due on the 
sale of any article covered by these regu- 
lations or a refund may be allowed to a 
manufacturer in the amount of any tax 
which has been paid by any person on the 
sale of any article (other than a tire or 
inner tube) purchased and used by the 
manufacturer as material in the manu- 
facture or production of, or as a compo- 
nent part of, the article upon which the 
tax has been paid, or which has been 
sold free of tax in accordance with sec- 
tion 316.21 or 316.22. (These sections 
deal with articles sold to manufacturers 
and articles sold for resale to manufac- 
turers; see “Tax-free sales” above.) 

A claim for refund must be supported 
by evidence showing the name and ad- 
dress of the person who paid the tax to 
the United States, the date of payment, 
the amount of the tax paid, and that the 
article was used as described above. A 
credit taken on a return must be sup- 
ported by evidence of the same char- 
acter. If it is impossible to furnish such 
evidence at the time when the credit is 
taken, a statement to that effect must 
be submitted with the return in which 
the credit is taken. The evidence sup- 
porting the credit must be filed with the 
Collector within 30 days after the date 
on which the return is filed. If the re- 
quired evidence is not filed within this 
period, the amount of the credit will be 
disallowed and assessment of the tax re- 
sulting from the disallowance will be 
made on the current assessment list 
(Regs., 316.204). 

However, in order for the taxpayer to 
maintain his suit for recovery of taxes 
wrongfully collected, he must first file 
a claim for refund which meets, in every 
particular, the regulations of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue; moreover, 
a taxpayer who seeks to recover the man- 
ufacturer’s excise tax must prove at the 
trial that the tax has not been passed 
on to the trade (District Court S. D. N. Y., 
1939, 28 F. Supp. 213, 36 F. Supp. 792, 
1940; D. C. Ohio, 1940, 31 F. Supp. 61). 





Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Olive Oil: Exportation Suspended.* 

Paper, Cardboard, Fresh Beans: Ex- 
portation Suspended to Any Destination.* 

Wool: Special Sales Tax Established.* 

Soft Wheat Flour: Special Milling Tax 
Fized.* 

Medicines, Laboratory Accessories, and 
Surgical Instruments: Supply, Sale, and 
Distribution Controlled by New Commis- 
sion.* 

Clothing and Fabrics; Iron, Metals, 
and Hardware: Organization Commit- 
tees to Control Industries and Trade 
Formed.* 

Stone and Pip Fruits, Cotton, Chem- 
ical Products, Vegetable Fats, Tobacco, 
Preserved Fish, Carob Beans: Production- 
and Trade-Control Committees Estab- 
lished.* 

Coffee Substitutes Not Containing Cof- 
fee: Sale Prohibited.* 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Conversion of Internal Debt.—The 
conversion operation of 2,783,400,000 
pesos of the national internal 5’s and 
414’s has been successfully accomplished. 
The scheme permitted either redemption 
at par, plus accrued interest on the bonds 
in question, or exchange for new 4’s, sub- 
ject to income tax. In the case of most 
of the 5 and 42 percent issues, holders 
were offered the opportunity of exchang- 
ing their bonds for the new 4’s at the 
rate of 100 pesos of old bonds per 108 
pesos of new. 

From the Government viewpoint, the 
main feature of the conversion is the sav- 
ing in servicing of 1 to 142 percent yearly, 
representing approximately 112,200,000 
pesos during the lifetime of the new 4’s, 
plus the important fact that the new 
bonds, in contradistinction to the old, 
are subject to income tax. 

It was reported in the Argentine press 
that 26,200,000 pesos of the convertible 
bonds were in the hands of British hold- 


ers, and that these would be acquired by 
the British Treasury and used for liqui- 
dating blocked sterling. This is in ac- 
cordance with the payments agreement 
in force between the two countries. 
Bondholders resident in the United King- 
dom were advised not to apply for con- 
version or cash redemption through 
their agents in Buenos Aires, as the Brit- 
ish Treasury would do this for them. 

Conversion of Cedulas—The cedulas 
conversion plan was launched November 
26. In brief, it entails the conversion 
of tax-free mortgage bonds bearing in- 
terest at 5 and 4% percent into 4-percent 
cedulas subject to income tax, to a total 
value of 1,368,500,000 pesos. 

The benefits of the reduction in the 
services will be transferred in their en- 
tirety to the bank’s debtors, and fairly 
substantial inducements are offered to 
those who convert their holdings of these 
bonds. 

Bank of Province of Buenos Aires Au- 
thorized to Buy Bonds—The Bank of 
the Province of Buenos Aires has been 
authorized by the Federal Interventor in 
that Province to invest up to 6,000,000 
pesos in bond purchases in order to reg- 
ulate market quotations and prevent 
fluctuations that might prove harmful 
to the Province’s credit. Part of the 
funds will be supplied by the Govern- 
ment, and the balance is to be advanced 
by the bank. The bonds will be resold 
when market conditions make such a 
step advisable. 

Loans for Transport Corporation —A 
loan of 40,000,000 pesos to expand and 
strengthen the Buenos Aires Transport 
Corporation’s system has been an- 
nounced. The money is to be advanced 
by a banking group. One condition of 
the bankers’ loan is the reduction of the 
interest service on the Corporation’s cap- 
ital from 7 to 5 percent over a period 
of 8 years. 

Modifications of Exchange Regula- 
tions —New Argentine exchange-control 
regulations, effective December 16, re- 
moved numerous quota restrictions ap- 
plying to certain merchandise from the 
United States. Chief products affected 
are electrical appliances, earthenware, 
buttons, cotton and silk textiles and 
yarns, and toys. Radio receiving tubes 
from the United States are now granted 
an exchange quota equivalent to 110 per- 
cent of the average of imports in 1939 
and 1940. 

On December 18 exchange began to be 
made available for southern pine lumber 
from the United States. On the same 
date the exchange quota restrictions ap- 
plying to sulfur from the United States 
were abolished. 





Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


Establishment of Branch of Banco 
Popular del Peru.—Arrangements have 
been completed for the establishment in 
La Paz of a branch of the Banco Popular 
del Peru. The bank is to have a capita] 
of 10,000,000 bolivianos, and present 
plans call for commencement of its op- 
erations in February 1942. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
market was very favorable during the 
week ended November 29. An improve- 
ment was reported in the sale of export 
bills covering coffee, cocoa, minerals, and 
other’ products. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Foreign-Language Tezt- 
books for Primary-Grade Pupils Pro- 
hibited.—Foreign-language textbooks for 
use of primary-grade pupils in Brazil 
are no longer permitted importation into 
that country, according to Brazilian 
Presidential decree No. 3580 of Septem- 
ber 3, 1941. This measure was taken 
in furtherance of the Government’s cam- 
paign to nationalize the country’s schools, 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Business in Jamaica is good, with retail 
demand brisk and collections prompt. 
This year, a fraction of the sales price 
on each bunch of bananas will be de- 
ducted to increase the funds available 
for leaf-spot control. The cost of living 
is increasing steadily in Kingston, the 
indexes being 137.42 and 141.41 in August 
and September 1941, compared with an 
index figure of 100 for August 1939. 

The closing month of 1941 finds Bar- 
bados business conditions improved over 
those of last year end. The position of 
agriculture is better. Merchants have 
stocked heavily in anticipation of good 
Christmas trade, there appears to be 
more money in ‘circulation, and bankers 
consider public and private financial 
conditions excellent. Import restric- 
tions and the uncertainty of shipping 
space, both for imports and exports, are 
the chief deterrents to trade. The cost 
of living continues to rise. On Novem- 
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ber 21, 1941, it was announced that since 
the outbreak of the war the rise had 
amounted to 36.16 percent. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1941, electric rates were increased 
7 percent. The shuttle air service be- 
tween Barbados, Tobago, and Trinidad 
was extended during the month, giving 
daily service between these islands. 

Good rains, well distributed over most 
of the island, have greatly improved the 
Barbadian agricultural outlook. The 
Department of Agriculture, in a report 
dated November 19, 1941, stated that 
cane had recovered remarkably and was 
now making rapid growth. The young 
cotton crop is also reported to be in ex- 
cellent condition. 


There is now no sugar left for export. 
Apparently there will be a very small 
carry-over of molasses. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export of Locally Grown Foodstuffs 
Prohibited in St. Lucia.—Exportation of 
locally grown vegetables and foodstuffs, 
other than bananas, and produce for use 
as ships’ stores, are prohibited, and no 
further licenses for such exports will be 
granted, says a notice in the St. Lucia 
Gazette, November 15, 1941. 

Orange Oil: Manufacture Subject to 
License in Jamaica.—No person may 
make, express, manufacture, or produce 
any oil from sweet oranges except under 
the terms of a license granted by the com- 
petent authority, according to the citrus 
orange-Oil control order No. 2 of 1941, 
published in the Jamaica Gazette, 
November 13, 1941. The manufacture, 
purchase, and sale of oil made from bit- 
ter, bitter-sweet, or sour oranges was 
prohibited by an order dated September 
9, 1941, 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 


18, 1941, for announcement of prohibition 
against production or trade in bitter-orange 


oil] 
Canada 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Specified Tobaco Pipes Removed From 
List of Prohibited Imports.—Tobacco 
pipes valued for duty purposes at not 
more than 50 cents each, and being part 
of item 656 of part 1 of schedule 1 of the 
Canadian War Exchange Conservation 
Act of 1940, are exempted from the im- 
port prohibition under the act by order 
of the Canadian Minister of National 
Revenue dated November 28, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette of Decem- 
ber 6, Ottawa. 

[A similar exemption applied previously 
when the value for duty did not exceed 25 


cents each. See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for March 22, 1941.] 


Duty-Free Entry of East India Tanned 
Kip Leather Under British Preferential 
Tariff.—-East India kip leather, not fur- 
ther finished than tanned, for use in 
Canadian manufactures, is admitted 
free of duty under the British preferen- 
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tial tariff (formerly dutiable at 5 percent 
ad valorem) when for use in Canadian 
manufactures, under a new item (No. 
608a) effective December 1, 1941,. by 
order in council of December 6 published 
in the Canada Gazette of December 13, 
Ottawa. Aconsiderable quantity of this 
leather will be required within the next 
few months for the lining of boots and 
shoes for the navy, army, and air force. 

[The rates of 1744 percent, intermediate, 


and 20 percent, general, are not changed 
under the new item.] 


Celery: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in Western Canada.—The Ca- 
nadian seasonal customs valuation for 
celery at an advance of four-fifths cent 
per pound over invoice prices has been 
canceled in western Canada effective De- 
cember 13, 1941, by Fruit and Vegetable 
Bulletin No. 11 (Supplement 3), of De- 
cember 4, Ottawa. 

The advance still applies in Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Cauliflower: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Canceled in All Canada.* 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


1941 Deficit—The press reports that 
the congressional committee studying 
the 1942 budget has estimated that the 
budgetary deficit for the current year 
will be 250,000,000 pesos instead of 
170,000,000 pesos, as previously antici- 
pated. 

Commercial Credits Limited to 90 
Days.—On December 3 commercial 
banks were informed that no extensions 
of letters of credit opened abroad by 
Chilean banks would be permitted. 

[On September 2 the Exchange Control 
Commission ruled that such credits should 
not exceed 90 days and extensions beyond 
this period would have to be approved by the 
Commission. ] 

Delay in Payments for Imports.—It is 
reported that the average delay in re- 
mittances for imports financed with ex- 
change at 31 pesos to the dollar is about 
a week, though in some cases the delay 
is slightly more. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Wheat Flour From All 
Countries Declared Exempt From Emer- 
gency Surcharge of Import Duty—Im- 
ports of wheat flour into Cuba from all 
countries have been declared exempt 
from the surcharge of 20 percent of im- 
port duty, imposed by the emergency tax 
law of September 8, 1941, under provi- 
sions of Cuban Presidential decree No. 
3248, which was published December 6, 
1941, but made retroactively effective 
from September 9, 1941—the date on 
which the emergency surcharge entered 
into force. This exemption was decreed 
in an effort to avoid an increase in 
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prices on wheat flour, which is declared 
an article of prime necessity in Cuba. 

The 20 percent surcharge of import 
duty has never been applied to import of 
wheat flour of United States origin, be- 
cause of provisions of the United States- 
Cuban trade agreement. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 4 and 18, 1941, for announcements of the 
Cuban emergency tax law, and of November 


15 and December 13, 1941, for the exemptions 
previously decreed. ] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Analyses of Imported Lard and Edible 
Oils To Be Made By National Labora- 
tory.—Analysis of imported lards and 
edible oils will hereafter be made by the 
National Laboratory of the Dominican 
Republic, according to law No. 598 pro- 
mulgated October 31 and published in 
the Gaceta Oficial, November 5, 1941. 
The required certificates of purity for 
imported lard and edible oils will now be 
issued by the National Laboratory. For- 
merly, certificates of the sanitary au- 
thorities of each state or country from 
which each shipment came were required, 
in accordance with the Dominican sani- 
tary code, law No. 1459, of January 11, 
1938. 

Cargo-Handling Service Now Under 
Customs Authorities—The cargo-han- 
dling service of the Dominican Republic 
was transferred from the Internal Rev- 
enue Department to the Office of the 
Director General of Customs by law No. 
595, promulgated October 31, and pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial, November 3, 
1941. The new law also details the 
charges made for transferring all types 
of cargo from the ship’s side to customs 
warehouses and vice versa. 

Free Storage Period in Government 
Warehouses Increased for Specified Exr- 
ports.—Export shipments of rice, beans, 
lumber, and bran may be stored free in 
Government warehouses for a period of 
15 days instead of the usual 5 days, ac- 
cording to executive decree No. 1285, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial, October 25, 
1941. All other items of export continue 
to be limited to the usual 5-day period of 
free storage, granted under law No, 715 
of June 5, 1934, as amended by law No. 
1121 of August 4, 1936. 

Coffee: Preparation for Export Regu- 
lated—Coffee for export is required to 
be packed in sacks containing not more 
than 75 kilograms (165 pounds) each, 
and containers must be stamped “Café 
de Santo Domingo” and bear the classi- 
fication and the name of the region from 
which the coffee came, under new Do- 
minican Republic regulations (No. 1309), 
governing the picking and handling of 
coffee for export—issued November 3, 
1941, and published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of November 10. The regulations pro- 
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hibit the exportation of coffee that is 
not properly washed, dried, hulled, and 
hand-picked, and make the preparation 
of coffee for export subject to license by 
the Secretariat of State for Agriculture, 
Industry, and Labor. Under the regu- 
lations, six classifications of coffee are 
established: pulped coffee, washed coffee, 
ordinary or “current” coffee, coffee con- 
sisting of imperfect or discolored and 
broken beans, toasted coffee and ground 
coffee. 

Beeswax: Export Standards Promul- 
gated.—_Beeswax may not be exported 
from the Dominican Republic unless it 
is clean and in good condition, and 
packed in new sacks or hampers having 
a net weight of 70 kilograms (154 
pounds) each, according to executive 
regulation No. 1271, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of the Dominican Re- 
public, October 20,1941. Beeswaz packed 
for export also must be divided into 
pieces of a net weight not exceeding one- 
half kilogram (1.1 pounds) each, and 
each sack is to be marked in plainly visi- 
ble letters: “Republica Dominicana’— 
“Cera de Abejas” (‘Dominican Re- 
public”—“Beeswax”) . 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


HOARDING OF WHEAT, CORN, AND FLOUR 
MADE FroM THOSE GRAINS PROHIBITED 


The hoarding of wheat, corn, and 
flour made from those grains is pro- 
hibited by a decree issued by the Egyp- 
tian Ministry of Supply on November 
18, 1941, and published in the Journal 
Officiel of November 24, 1941. 


GOVERNMENT OFFERS BOUNTY TO ENCOUR- 
AGE CULTIVATION OF WHEAT, BARLEY, 
AND BEANS 


The Egyptian Government. has de- 
cided to grant to cultivators in possession 
of more than approximately 5 acres a 
bounty for each acre which they will 
divert from cotton and plant with wheat, 
barley, and beans during the current 
agricultural year. The areas concerned 
must have been authorized to have been 
planted with cotton in conformity with a 
Cotton Acreage Reduction Law of 1941. 
The Government is opening a credit of 
£E500,000 to provide for the bounty, 
which will be paid at rates depending 
upon the location of the areas. The 
decree authorizing payment of the bounty 
was issued October 30, 1941, and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of November 
3, 1941. 


GREAT BRITAIN OFFERS TO Buy EGYPTIAN 
FLax Crop 


The Egyptian Minister of Agriculture 
has informed the press that Great Britain 
has offered in principle to buy the entire 
Egyptian flar crop. : 

The Minister stated that the closing 
of certain European flax-growing areas 
has been beneficial to the Egyptian crop, 
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and he expressed the hope that the land 
under flax cultivation will be increased 
from the present 31,000 acres to at least 
50,000 acres during the coming season. 
In 1939 only 9,800 acres were planted with 
flax. 

The Minister said that flar-growing is 
a step toward the execution of Egypt’s 
agricultural policy of introducing new 
crops to supplement cotton. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


The high level of general business ac- 
tivity noted during the past few months 
continued throughout November. Mer- 
chants preparing for a brisk Christmas 
trade believe the usual seasonal upswing 
for the holidays will prevail and set new 
sales records, despite the slimmer va- 
rieties of goods offered. Heavy orders 
continued to be placed in the United 
States. 

A marked tightening of credits, espe- 
cially to importers, continued in No- 
vember, and collections maintained a 
relatively high level. Virtually all im- 
portations were made from the United 
States. : 

Growers and exporters of coffee, the 
spark plug of El Salvador’s economy, 
were satisfied with the Salvadoran 
share of the United States coffee quota 
for 1941-42, recently announced by the 
Inter-American Coffee Committee. A 
normal crop of approximately 900,000 
bags was anticipated, and, though trad- 
ing was slow in November, it was esti- 
mated that nearly 50 percent of the new 
harvest had already been sold. The Sal- 
vadoran Coffee Export-Control Office 
functioned with conspicuous efficiency 
and success during the past coffee year, 
realizing a surplus from its operations 
sufficient to pay all operating expenses 
and, in addition, to establish a “stabiliz- 
ing fund” for the coming year. 

The surplus stock of cotton, accumu- 
lated during the last 2 years, was grad- 
ually being disposed of to El Salvador’s 
neighboring republics, chiefly Guatemala. 
A small crop is expected for the present 
year. A larger-than-usual sugar crop 
was expected, but the surplus probably 
will be again absorbed by Honduras, the 
main foreign purchaser. Food crops, 
particularly the staples, corn and beans, 
were expected to be about normal, and 
prices remained at satisfactory levels. 

Construction activity— both private 
residences and commercial buildings— 
continued at a good pace, and the Govy- 
ernment road-building program pro- 
ceeded at its usual active level. 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sisal and Hard Fibers; Coordination 
Committee for Trade Groups of Users 
Established.—A committee for the co- 
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ordination of trade groups of planters 
and industrial users of sisal and hard 
fibers has been established in France, by 
an order of July 17, 1941, republished 
in the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa on September 13. This commit- 
tee is to study various problems of in- 
terest to France and French Colonies, 
such as French consumption and paralle] 
colonial production, development and 
use of sisal and hard fibers, substitution 
of colonial for foreign fibers, regulation 
of production and imports, prices, uni- 
formity of statistics, and standardization 
of fibers. 

Wines, Cider, Perry, and Mead: Circu- 
lation Taxes Increased.* 

Transit Shipments to or From Norway 
Exempt From French Import and Export 
Prohibitions.* 

Food Products Subject to New Permit 
and Labeling Requirement.* 


French West 
Africa 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Governor General Authorized to Mod- 
ify Indirect Tazes to Keep Down Living 
Costs.—The Governor General, High 
Commissioner of French Africa, has been 
authorized to make temporarily effective 
orders to modify the method of assess- 
ment and rules of collection of indirect 
taxes and charges, when their collection 
may cause a rise in the cost of living. 

This was authorized by a French de- 
cree of August 2, 1941, promu'gated in 
French West Africa by Order No. 3144 
A. P. of September 6, published in the 
Journal Officiel of that colony on Sep- 
tember 20. 


Wool: Exportation Limited to Mem- 
bers of Exporters’ Groups.* 

Dates: Export Permits Required in 
Mauretania.* . 

Hides and Leather: Production and 
Trade in Dahomey Regulated.* 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions during November 
showed little change from the let-up 
noted in October, the comparative slow- 
ing down of activity resulting largely 
from the fact that import orders were 
less heavy than in the earlier months of 
the year. The demand for imported 
products, however, is still gooa. Retail 
sales were stimulated to some extent by 
the National Fair, held during the week 
from November 16 to 23, when a number 
of visitors from neighboring republics 
and from the interior of Guatemala, tem- 
porarily in the city, took advantage of 
the opportunity to buy merchandise not 
available elsewhere. 

The coffee trade was reported as quiet 
during the first half of November, with 
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both demand and prices sluggish. About 
the 20th of the month, an upswing was 
noted, the demand becoming brisk and 
prices firming. Sales of the 1941-42 crop 
coffee began during the month, and sev- 
eral small shipments were made to the 
United States; it was estimated that the 
greater part of the old-crop coffee has 
now been disposed of. 

The National Fair of Guatemala was, 
in view of the general situation this year, 
a remarkable success from the point of 
view of exhibits, attendance, and good 
weather. The Guatemalan depart- 
mental exhibits were complete and in- 
teresting, the stock show was _ well 
attended, and the local industrial ex- 
hibits were good. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the fair was the pavilion occupied 
by the U. S. official exhibit and the dis- 
plays of local representatives of U. S. 
manufacturers. 

The value of imports cleared through 
the Guatemalan customs during October 
was at much the same levels as during 
preceding months. With the increased 
movement of coffee, exports showed a 
corresponding rise. As usual, exports 
included, in addition to coffee, such com- 
modities as hides, hardwoods, chicle, and 
broom root. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Chassis Completely or Substantially 
Assembled: Import Duty Reduced.—The 
import duty has been reduced from 3314 
percent ad valorem to 15 percent ad 
valorem on any chassis, whether com- 
pletely or substantially assembled, for 
a mechanically propelled vehicle which 
derives its motive power from an electric 
motor, imported into Eire—effective Sep- 
tember 18, 1941, under a Government or- 
der dated September 17. 


Netherlands Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quota Restrictions for Glass, 
Glassware, Enamelware, Bicycles, and Bi- 
cycle Parts Extended—The expiring 
Netherlands Indies import quota restric- 
tions on glass, glassware, enamelware, bi- 
cycles, and bicycle parts were extended 
for a period of 1 year from November 1, 
1941, by decree of the Governor General 
promulgated in October 1941. 

Import Quota Restrictions for Wrap- 
ping Paper and Sulphate of Ammonia 
Extended.—The expiring import quota 
restrictions on wrapping paper and sul- 
phate of ammonia were extended for 
a period of 1 year from November 1, 1941, 
by decree of the Governor General pro- 
mulgated in October 1941. 

Rubber Coagulants Made Subject to 
Packing Ordinance Control.—Rubber co- 
agulants have been made subject to the 
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“packing ordinance” by decree dated Oc- 
tober 14, 1941, entitled “Packing Ordi- 
nance—Rubber Coagulants” and pub- 
lished in Staatsblad No. 468. 


Under the provisions of the “packing 
ordinance” the government has the 
power to regulate and control the des- 
ignations, marking (origin, nature, com- 
position, quality, and quantity), and ad- 
vertising pertaining to merchandise of- 
fered for sale in the Netherlands Indies. 


Newfoundland 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


War Tax Removed on Specified Prod- 
ucts.—The special war revenue tax of 744 
percent ad valorem applying to most im- 
ports into Newfoundland from non-Em- 
pire sources since December 1, 1940, has 
been canceled on spec‘fied fresh fruits 
and vegetables, prepared milk and cream, 
fig cake, and coal, effective from Novem- 
ber 30. 1941, according to the Newfound- 
land Gazette of December 2, St. John’s. 


The exemptions are indicated by tariff 
numbers in the Revenue Act and apply 
to the following products: Fresh 
fruits—apples, bananas, oranges, melons, 
pumpkins, lemons, limes, grapes, grape- 
fruit, peaches, pears, plums, apricots, 
currants, strawberries, cherries, goose- 
berries, pineapples, pomegranates, gua- 
vas, shaddocks, mangoes, and similar 
green fruits (items 76a, 76b, and 177); 
prunes, figs, and fig cake (item 179); 
fresh vegetables—beets, carrots, pars- 
nips, cabbage, onions, potatoes, and tur- 
nips (items 129-part, 130a, 130b, 133, 134, 
and 135); milk and cream, preserved, 
sterilized, or condensed; and milk pow- 
ders (item 94); and all anthracite and 
other coal covered under items 171-178, 
inclusive, whether imported into the 
ports of St. John’s, Carbonear, Harbor 
Grace, Heart’s Content, Placentia, and 
Bell Island, or into any other port or 
place in Newfoundland. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign-trade statistics released by the 
Comptroller General of Panama show 
that exports from that Republic during 
the first 3 months of 1941 were valued at 
$1,436,200, with imports amounting to 
$6,159,700. 

As Panama’s principal market, the 
United States was the destination of 
93.10 percent of such exports, while the 
Canal Zone accounted for 6.87 percent, 
or practically the entire remainder. Im- 
ports from the United States during the 
quarter represented 75.90 percent of the 
total, with Japan second in importance, 
supplying 5.86 percent of all imports. 

For the same period in 1940, Panama’s 
exports amounted to $842,992 and im- 
ports totaled $5,363,383. 
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Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Budgetary rev- 
enues, exclusive of special-law receipts, 
during the first 10 months of 1941, 
totaled 165,419,000 soles, compared with 
141,778,000 soles during the correspond- 
ing period of 1940, according to the local 
press. 

Japanese Funds Frozen.—A decree of 
December 6 blocked funds and securities 
held by Japanese nationals and entities 
in local banks. A decree of December 10 
contained the regulations for the freez- 
ing of these funds. 

Financing of Public Works.—The fol- 
lowing allotments for public works and 
other purposes have been authorized by 
recent Executive decrees and by Con- 
gress. 

12,181,000 soles for irrigation works in the 
Department of Ica. Fifty percent of this 
amount must be contributed by the farmers 
concerned. 

916,000 for the construction of a public 
market in the city of Callao. 

474,000 soles for the creation of a public 
market in the city of Pisco. 

34,000 soles for waterworks in the city of 
Pampas in the Department of Huancavelica. 

1,425,000 soles to cover the damages to 
Japanese property during the demonstrations 
of May 13, 1940. This extraordinary appro- 
priation has been passed by both houses of 


Congress, but the bill has not yet been signed 
by the President. 


Miscellaneous public works in the De- 
partments of Loreto, San Martin, and 
Amazonas have been authorized, the 
funds to be obtained from the proceeds 
of the 1940 national loan. 

Finances of City of Lima.—Revenues of 
the city of Lima during the first half of 
1941 totaled 2,752,000 soles, or a decline 
of 196,000 soles from the budget estimate. 
Revenues during the first half of 1940 
totaled 2,283,000 soles. 

Expenditures during the 1941 period 
totaled 2,942,000 soles, compared with the 
budget estimate of 2,949,000. Expendi- 
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tures during the corresponding 1940 
period amounted to 2,708,000. 

The city spent 2,483,000 soles in the 
construction of a municipal building and 
532,000 in the erection of public markets. 
The funds were provided by the Central 
Mortgage Bank and by the Compafia de 
Recaudacion, S, A. 

The public debt of the city as of June 
30, 1941, was as follows (in thousands of 
soles) : 

External funded debt ($2,877,000) : 
6 percent bonds, 1958_.-.._.---- 7,217 


Internal debt: 
8 percent municipal bonds, 1950, 


first and second series_____~_--- 785 
9 percent municipal bonds-_---_-- 591 
8 percent municipal bonds, 1956_-_ 445 


Compania de Recaudacion loan of 
3,500,000 soles due on June 30, 


Central Mortgage Bank loan of 
2,500,000 soles due on June 30, 


Central Mortgage Bank loan of 
250,000 soles due on June 30, 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Passenger Automobiles: Import Pro- 
hibition Against Second-Hand Cars Can- 
celed.—The importation of second-hand 
passenger automobiles into Peru for 
commercial or resale purposes has again 
been authorized, under a resolution of 
November 25, 1941. Imports of such cars 
had previously been prohibited since 
April 27, 1938. 

Exports of Second-Grade Coffee Pro- 
hibited for 1 Year.—rThe exportation 
from Peru of second-grade or “chato” 
coffee, ordinarily consumed locally, was 
prohibited for a period of 1 year under 
provisions of a resolution of November 
7, 1941. 

Cottonseed: Exports of 1940-1 Crop 
Prohibited.—Exports of cottonseed pro- 
duced in the 1940-41 crop season were 
prohibited by a Peruvian resolution of 
November 18, 1941, to assure adequate 
domestic supplies and to prevent unjusti- 
fied price increases of this product. The 
measure also establishes maximum price 
scales for cottonseed and cottonseed 
products, and restricts the sale of cotton- 
seed except to processors for their own 
use exclusively. 

[The above decree modifies an earlier reso- 


lution under which export permits were re- 
quired for shipments of cottonseed. | 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dried or Canned Vegetables: Manufac- 


‘ ture for Export Prohibited.—The manu- 
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facture in Tunisia, for exportation, of 
dried or dehydrated vegetables and pre- 
served vegetables in any form has been 
suspended until further notice, so as to 
protect food supplies, according to No- 
tice No. 5 to exporters published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of September 
27, 1941. 

Raisins: Exportation. Limited to Two- 
Thirds of Production.* 

Sugar: Import Duties Reduced.* 

Mistelles and Liqueur Wines: Price- 
Equalization Tax on Exports Fixed.* 

“Degla” Dates: Export Duty Reduced.* 

Animal Intestines: Importation and 
Exportation Made Subject to Sanitary 
Inspection and Taz.* 

Automobiles: May be Sold Only if 
Equipped for Alcohol or Gasogene Oper- 
ation.* 

Commissariat General for Supplies 
Abolished.* 

Wines: Production Tax Imposed; Cir- 
culation Tax and Special Export Tax 
Suspended.* 

Lignites: Exportation Permitted.* 

War: Export-Control Group Formed.* 


U.S. S. R. 


Transport and Communication 


Telecommunication with Soviet 
Union.—The Mackay Radio and Tele- 
graph Co. announced on December 15, 
1941, that permission by the Federal 
Communications Commission has been 
granted for the company to establish 
direct radiotelegraph service between 
New York and Moscow, and that all 
classes of messages will be handled over 
this new circuit to the U.S. S.R. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government Purchases Exempt from 
Import Duty.—Exemption from import 
duty has been granted on a range of 
goods, the bulk of which are imported 
for Government use, under orders issued 
by the United Kingdom Treasury and ef- 
fective November 19, 1941. In making 
the announcement the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pointed out that “The exemp- 
tions in question are unconnected with 
tariff policy and are designed as a war- 
time measure to save the labor involved 
in the collection of the duties from Gov- 
ernment departments. They are made 
possible by the fact that all imports are 
now subject to rigorous control.” It was 
further stated that all the Departments 
concerned with imports will maintain 
their close contacts with the industries. 

Aqueous Dispersions of Rubber Con- 
tinue to be Exempt from Import Duty.— 
Imports of aqueous dispersions of rubber 
containing not less than 45 percent by 
weight of solid material of which not 
less than 72 percent by weight is rubber 
and not less than 15 percent by weight 
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is mineral fillers, but not including dis- 
persions containing combined sulfur, 
continue to be duty-free until May 31, 
1942, in the United Kingdom, according 
to a Treasury order dated October 1, 
1941. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


During November steadily increasing 
prices in both imported and domestic 
goods slowed down retail sales, especially 
in consumer goods, and the volume of 
retail business for the month—a season 
when normally trade should increase— 
was slightly less than during October, 
despite favorable weather conditions. 
Price increases in many lines during the 
past few weeks have varied between 15 
and 20 percent, and even higher in the 
case of leather goods and shoes. In the 
absence of a general wage increase, the 
public is showing reluctance in its spring 
buying. The volume of imported stocks, 
especially of ready-to-wear clothing, is 
larger than it has been for 2 years. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES SPOTTY 


~ Manufacturers in some lines are work- 
ing at full-time capacity, while others 


have had to reduce operations because 


of the lack or increased cost of raw 
materials. Cotton and woolen mills are 
particularly active. Montevideo’s prin- 
cipal woolen mill is engaged on a large 
order for yarns. 

Retail shoe dealers have appreciably 
curtailed their orders in recent weeks be- 
cause of the increased cost of leather 
and reluctance of the public to buy at 
the increased prices. As a result of this 
situation, shoe manufacturers have cur- 
tailed production, with some factories 
working only half time. The price of 
native tanned leather is reported to have 
increased approximately 30 percent dur- 
ing the past month—a fact attributed 
largely to the scarcity of hides and the 
increased cost of imported raw material, 
especially chemicals. Uruguayan leather 
manufacturers are attempting for the 
first time to use dry hides, but this is 
not proving very satisfactory. 


DAMAGE TO FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS 


General rains throughout the country 
in November have improved the cereal 
production forecast. Two hailstorms 
during the month did considerable dam- 
age to the fruit and vegetable crops, 
especially in the Department of Monte- 
video, chief source of these products. It 
is reported that more than one-half of 
the grape crop was lost, and, while many 
of the growers carry insurance with the 
State Insurance Bank, the limit of the 
insurance was approximately 50 percent 
below the losses incurred. About 40 per- 
cent of the yearly pea crop for canning 
purposes was destroyed, and the damage 
to all kinds of fresh fruit was reported 
to have been appreciable. 
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CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES HAMPERED 


Building permits issued by the Munici- 
pality of Montevideo during October 
amounted to almost 2,000,000 pesos— 
about one-quarter of a million pesos in 
excess of the volume of permits granted 
in September. However, the outlook for 
construction is still somewhat obscure 
because of doubt as to the availability of 
supplies of certain material. 


MEAT-PACKING PLANTS INACTIVE 


While the price of cattle is higher than 
it has been at any time during the past 
several years, the private meat-packing 
plants are working only 1 to 2 days per 
week. November is the month when 
cattle are changed from the cultivated 
grazing pastures to the natural pastures, 
and as a result they are lean. Conse- 
quently cattle raisers are reluctant to 
sell them—which is largely the reason 
why the packing plants are partly idle. 
Although the new beef contract with 
Great Britain has not yet been signed, 
it is reported that the two Governments 
have arrived at a satisfactory arrange- 
ment for shipments to Great Britain of 
beef and mutton during the next 12 
months. Prices under the new contract 
will be approximately 10 percent higher 
than those of the past year. 


Woot CLip REPORTED SHORT 


Preliminary estimates place the pres- 
ent wool crop at approximately 50,000,000 
kilograms, compared with 62,000,000 for 
the past wool season—with the quality 
of the wool reported inferior to that of 
last year. The large prospective de- 
crease in production is attributed to the 
heavy rainfall throughout the winter 
months, which caused an unusually 
heavy mortality of lambs and ewes. 
Prices for superfine wools are strong, 
with no indication of a break, and range 
from 12 to 14 pesos per 10 kilograms. 

The 1941-42 wool season started on 
October 1, 1941, and thus far 25,000 bales 
of the new clip have been sold. Uru- 
guayan manufacturers have contracted 
for practically all of the season’s clip 
in the highest-quality wools. 


Exchange and Finance 


Appreciation of the Peso.—During No- 
vember the peso continued to strengthen, 
and on December 1 the dollar dropped 
in the free market to the level of the 
official rate—that is, 1.90 pesos to the 
dollar. This is the lowest the dollar has 
been quoted at the free rate for many 
years, and the condition is entirely due, 
according to the Bank of the Republic, 
to the excess amount of dollars in the 
market. Also, there is scarcely any de- 
mand at present for free exchange. It 
is reported that controlled exchange will 
be assigned for practically all importa- 
tions of U. S. merchandise during 1942. 

There is no way in which the Bank of 
the Republic can siphon off the excess 
dollar exchange in the market—conse- 
quently the free rate has dropped to the 
level of the controlled rate, and officials 
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of the bank say that the free rate here- 
after will, in their opinion, remain at 
this level. 

The main purpose of continuing the 
official and free rates is largely on ac- 
count of exports. Uruguay’s principal 
exports, such as wool and meat, are made 
at the controlled rate—that is to say, the 
exporter applies for a license to export, 
plus a contract to sell his exchange to 
the bank or to any private bank with 
authority to operate in exchange, at 
1.5190 pesos to the dollar. In other items 
which are difficult to move, such as dried 
hides, linseed, etc., the bank usually au- 
thorizes the exporter to sell his products 
at the free rate. This is done to encour- 
age the export of those lines in which 
Uruguay cannot compete on the same 
basis in the world market. The compen- 
sated exchange is sold only by the Bank 
of the Republic to importers of certain 
lines, mainly luxury articles, not indis- 
pensable to the well-being of the country. 
The amount of exchange assigned at this 
rate over the past few months has been 
extremely small. 

Freezing of Axis Funds.—The Govern- 
ment has issued a decree freezing all 
German and Italian funds. The decree 
prohibits generally the transfer abroad 
of funds belonging to German or Italian 
persons or entities, this prohibition ex- 
tending to the exportation of merchan- 
dise and the transfer of securities. It 
also suspends transactions in Uruguayan 
or foreign currency that may imply or 
originate debits to accounts already 
opened or which may be opened in the 
names of Italian or German persons or 
entities whose head offices are located 
abroad, or whose connections might 
make it possible to evade the provisions 
of the decree. 

Qualified Uruguayan banks are au- 
thorized to carry on exchange transac- 
tions and to sell exchange to meet drafts 
originating in Germany or Italy, or com- 
ing from German or Italian firms in 
general, solely for the purpose of can- 
celing the draft so far as the debtor is 
concerned. The drawees’ payments in 
settlement of these drafts will be made 
at rates to be fixed by the Bank of the 
Republic, and the funds thus paid into 
collecting banks will be deposited by such 
banks in the Bank of the Republic. 

The Bank of the Republic will exer- 
cise a strict control over the German 
Transatlantic Bank and the French and 
Italian Bank to prevent the transfer of 
capital abroad or the employment of 
their assets in operations that may affect 
Uruguay or those countries “with whose 
international situation Uruguay has pro- 
claimed its solidarity.” 

The Bank of the Republic is empow- 
ered to permit such transactions, other- 
wise prohibited or suspended by the de- 
cree, as it may deem necessary or 
advisable. 

Proposed Reminting of Silver Cur- 
rency.——The Montevideo press of No- 
vember 24 published a bill presented to 
Congress by the Ministry of Finance 
which proposes the reminting of the sil- 
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ver coins held by the Treasury. These 
would be reissued in 1-peso, 50-centes- 
imo, and 20-centesimo coins to a total 
value of 18,000,000 pesos, and would be 
struck in silver 720 milesimos fine, allow- 
ing for a 3-milesimo tolerance, the alloy 
to be pure copper. The proportion of 
coins to be minted of each value would 
be decided by the Issue Department of 
the Bank and the surplus remaining 
used for a further minting. Any profit 
accruing from the operation will be ear- 
marked to strengthen the resources of 
the 1941 budget. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Beans: Additional Specified Amount 
Exempted From Import Duty.—The Uru- 
guayan Government has authorized the 
duty-free importation of a maximum 
amount of 20 tons of beans for consump- 
tion, by a resolution dated September 24, 
published in the Diario Oficial, October 
7, 1941, Montevideo. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
cember 20, 1941, for notice of a previous au- 


thorization for duty-free importation of 80 
tons of beans.]| 


Venezuela 
Economic Conditions 


Trade in imported goods continued 
brisk during November. Imports, which 
appear to have been greater than for 
any month since August 1940, exceeded 
the normal holiday seasonal increase as 
expected, and offset low levels of earlier 
months. Imports from Brazil and Ar- 
gentina continue to be noteworthy. 


AGRICULTURE 


The coffee and cacao markets were in- 
active during the month; no exports of 
either commodity were recorded. 

Because of lack of rains during the 
growing period, the cotton crop which is 
now being harvested will not yield the 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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Chemicals 


Although imports intc the United 

States of natural refined camphor have 
shown an upward trend this year follow- 
ing the low figures of 1939 and 1940, im- 
ports of natural camphor, crude, have 
continued the downward trend. Imports 
of refined natural camphor from Japan 
and China amounted to 519,431 pounds 
valued at $319,968 during the first 9 
months of 1941, compared with 247,736 
pounds valued at $151,337 during the first 
9 months of 1940. Imports of this grade 
amounted to 397,209 pounds valued at 
$249,805 during the 12 months of 1940; 
818 055 pounds valued at $329,206 in 1939; 
718.668 pounds, $329,013, in 1938 and 
1,016,188 pounds, $466,399, in 1937. 
' No crude natural camphor has been 
imported into the United States since 
April, and imports have amounted to only 
133,343 pounds valued at $54,862 during 
the current year. Total imports of crude 
natural camphor, in pounds, have been: 
712.963 pounds, 1940; 1156882, 1939; 
784,132, 1938; and 1,911,775, 1937. 

Camphor is a ketone obtained from the 
wood and bark of the camphor tree or 
produced synthetically. Both natural 
and synthetic camphors are used exten- 
sively as plasticizers in the pyroxylin and 
safety-glass industries. It has been esti- 
mated by the trade that the total util- 
ization is distributed approximately as 
follows: 66 percent to the pyroxylin- 
plastics industry, 14 percent to the man- 
ufacture of insecticides and similar 
products, 10 percent to the pharmaceu- 
tical industry, and 10 percent to the man- 
ufacture of smokeless powder. 

Synthetic camphor has now been 
recognized by the, Un:ted States Phar- 
macopoeia and is employed in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical and 
medicinal products. Production sub- 
stantially exceeds 50 percent of the total 
domestic consumption. 


* ARGENTINA.—Most arsenic is imported 
into Argentina under the heading of 
arsenic anhydride (“white”), with im- 
ports totaling 1,009 mctric tons in 1938, 
1,094 in 1939, and 1,195 in 1940. In nor- 
mal times Sweden is usually the biggest 
supplier, but it is understood that large 
quantities have been coming from Mexico 
recently. Imports in the form of dry 
sodium arsenite are relatively small, and 
no separate statistics are available. 
The main use for arsenic in Argentina 
is understood to be in connection with 
sheep-dip manufacture. Although an- 
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nual imports of sheep dip average 9,000 
metric tons, a sizable quantity is prepared 
locally also. Arsenic is used to a small 
extent in the preservation of hides and 
skins. 

Imports of iodine into Argentina in 
1940, amounting to 56,890 pounds, were 
considerably larger than the average an- 
nual imports of the 3 years 1937-39, of 
39,958 pounds. The United States has 
not been the leading source of these im- 
ports, having supplied only an average 
of 249 pounds annually during the 3-year 
period. 


* Borivia.—Exports of refined sulfur 
from Bolivia amounted to 573 metric tons 
during the third quarter of 1941, which 
brought the total figure for the 9 months 
to 2,084 tons, as compiled by Direccién 
General de Estadistica, Secci6n Com- 
mercio. 

Deposits of sulfur occur in a number 
of places along the frontier between Bo- 
livia and Chile, probably the largest re- 
serves occurring in the regions of Napa 
and Caiti, Department of Potosi. At 
Napa, the reserves (positive and prob- 
able) are reported to be 5,000 000 tons of 
material with a sulfur content of 65 
percent. The sulfur occurs at the sur- 
face in caliche, and is recovered in auto- 
claves and refined in retorts using 
“vareta” a (local plant) for fuel. Losses 
in production of a shipping product are 
reported to be extremely high. Most of 
the production is exported to Argentina. 


* CoLtomB1a.—The Industria Plasco 
Quimica Colombiana Ltda. has discon- 
tinued operations as a result of inability 
to procure phenol, formaldehyde, poly- 
stere, and other chemicals. 


* Ecypt.—British chemical exporters 
maintained an undisputed lead in the 
Egyptian chemical market during 1940. 
This was to be expected because of the 
elimination since September 1939 of Ger- 
man products from this market and the 
practical stoppage of French supplies. 
It will be recalled that in normal times 
France was second only to Great Britain 
in the Egyptian medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical trade. The leading British ex- 
porters operate in Egypt either through 
branch offices or through local distribu- 
tors. 

It is the opinion of the trade that sales 
of chemicals in Egypt were about on a 
par in 1940 with those in 1939, but im- 
ports were about 10 percent higher, 
mainly because of a sharp rise in imports 
of sodium nitrate from Chile. In 1939, 
imports of chemicals and allied products 
were valued at approximately $4,458,000. 
The increase in the imports of sodium 
nitrate is explained by the improved po- 
sition of the cotton growers, brought 





abo’ by the 1940 cotton purchase agree- 
ment between the Egyptian and British 
Governments. There was also an in- 
crease in the imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceutical products estimated at 
10 to 15 percent. 

The trade believes that there has been 
a sharp drop in the 1940 exports of fer- 
til‘'zers (chiefly phosphate rock) from 
Egypt, compared with 1939, because of 
lack of shipping space and increase in 
Government restrictions. Except for the 
drop in fertilizers, it is believed that the 
1940 chemical and allied-product export 
trade has been maintained at the 1939 
level ($565,000). 


The Egyptian Government continues 
to be the most important single pur- 
chaser of chemicals and allied products. 


* IraqQ.—Printing ink to the extent of 
12 tons was consumed in Iraq during 
1940. Imports of printing ink increased 


“to 12,837 kilograms valued at 1,172 dinars 


in 1940, from 5,566 kilograms valued at 
588 dinars in 1939. 


* NEw ZEALAND.—Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries (NZ), Ltd., Wellington, has been 
capitalized at £NZ300,000. Like its par- 
ent company, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries of Australia & New Zealand, Ltd., 
the company is a subsidiary of the Eng- 
lish company, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. Formerly, the various sections 
of Imperial Chemical Industries of Aus- 
tralia & New Zealand, Ltd., were repre- 
sented by agents or subsidiary companies 
in New Zealand. With the acquisition 
by the company of Dyes & Chemicals, 
Ltd., Wellington, early in 1940, it was de- 
cided to strengthen the activities of the 
former hy bringing the various sections 
together as Imperial Chemical Industries 
(NZ), Ltd. 

The New Zealand subsidiary now dis- 
tributes in the Dominion all of the chem- 
icals produced by the Australian and 
English companies. These include alka- 
lies, which are still supplied from Eng- 
land, Nobel’s explosives from Australia, 
dyestuffs, ammunition, leather cloth, 
fertilizers, weed killers, herbicides, and a 
number of other products. 

With the consolidation of the activities 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., in 
New Zealand under Imperial Chemical 
Industries (NZ), Ltd., it is proposed to 
investigate manufacturing possibilities in 
the Dominion with a view toward start- 
ing production as and when practicable. 

The New Zealand chemical-fertilizer 
industry achieved new record high levels 
during 1940-41 for both the physical 
volume and the value of production. 
The nine factories engaged in this in- 
dustry during the year produced 501,409 
long tons of superphosphates, compared 
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with 417,160 long tons in the preceding 
year, a gain of 20.2 percent. However, 
the production of other chemical fer- 
tilizers (133,313 long tons) showed a de- 
cline of 5.3 percent in comparison with 
the figure for 1939-40 (140,723 long tons). 

A total of 1,171 persons were engaged 
in the industry during the year under 
review, or 8 percent more than in 1939- 
40 (1,084), while salaries and wages paid 
increased by 10.5 percent. The cost of 
materials used and the value of products 
registered increases of 17.5 percent to a 
total of £NZ1,626,700 and 13.1 percent to 
£NZ2,540,192 respectively. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—All plants in Eng- 
land recovering benzo] are ordered to see 
that their capacity to produce benzol is 
maintained at a maximum. A “general 
direction” dated October 24, 1941, relat- 
ing to public-utility undertakings, con- 
cerns the Government’s desire to increase 
production. In the order issued, details 
are given to show how this is to be done. 


Coal 


* CHINA—The development of coal 
mines in unoccupied China has been of 
considerable importance. Since the out- 
break of hostilities in 1937, seven new 
mines have been opened, and several coal 
mines previously operating have been 
modernized. Total production of coal 
in the interior was increased to 5,716,000 
tons during 1940, from 3,668,000 tons in 
1937. 


* FRENCH INDOCHINA.—Coal production 
in the first half of 1941 totaled 1,166,970 
tons, a decrease of 14 percent compared 
with 1,355,020 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1940. 


* SwEDEN.—Large coal deposits, esti- 
mated to yield from 6,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000 metric tons, have been revealed by 
test borings at Risekatslosa, in the 
Province of Skane. Approximately 100,- 
000 to 200,000 tons will be mined annu- 
ally. Extensive preparatory work must 
be done before the mine can be operated, 
and the first quantities of coal cannot 
be delivered until the end of 1942. 

Since the coal from the Risekatslosa 
mine is inferior in quality, it would not 
have paid to work these strata in normal 
times, but, owing to the present precari- 
ous fuel situation in Sweden, it is neces- 
sary to utilize all coal reserves. 

The Swedish Government has expro- 
priated all coal supplies in the country, 
and the State Fuel Commission will de- 
cide how supplies from the Risekatslosa 
mine will be distributed. This coal will, 
however, be used exclusively as industrial 
fuel. 





* Unitep Kincpom.—Issuance of the 
Coal Supply Order, 1941, dated Septem- 
ber 22, 1941, by the Ministry of Mines, 
has made it possible for this Ministry 
to give directions to colliery owners, 
coal merchants, and various classes of 
consumers other than domestic con- 
sumers, as to how coal should be disposed 
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of, used, acquired, and stored. Cannel 
coal, anthracite, coke, and any manu- 
factured fuel of which coal or coke is 
the chief constituent are likewise con- 
trolled. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


* PanaMA.—A temporary arrangement 
for lower electric-light rates in Panama 
City and Colon affecting about 25,000 
consumers has been established under an 
agreement between Companhia Panamena 
de Fuerza y Luz and the Panamanian 
Government. The provisional plan will 
remain in effect until January 1, 1942, 
or until studies have been completed and 
an agreement reached by representa- 
tives of the company and the Govern- 
ment on a permanent rate schedule. It 
is estimated that the temporary discount 
plan, which was retroactive to October 1, 
1941, will affect an aggregate saving of 
about $12,000 monthly to consumers and 
is being applied monthly to three classes 
of service in steps as follows: To 7 kilo- 
watts, 25 percent; 8 to 20 kilowatts, 15 
percent; those exceeding 20 kilowatts, 10 
percent. 

Negotiations between the Government 
and the privately owned utility were 
started soon after the Government 
changed in October. The previous ad- 
ministration had issued a decree sum- 
marily establishing a schedule of arbi- 
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trary rates which the company said were 
below the cost of providing the service. 


Essential Oils 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Owing to small 
offerings, citronella oil prices in Java re- 
covered from their temporary decline in 
September. It was estimated that Octo- 
ber production was 50 percent below 
normal. 

To improve the production of and trade 
in cananga oil, the “Ordinance, Essen- 
tial Oils, 1937” (levying export taxes) was 
declared applicable to this type of oil. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


*® Brazit.—Exports of coffee from Brazil 
during October 1941 are shown below: 
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PRICE TRENDS IN TROPICAL SPICES 
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* BriTIsH West INDIES.—Revised cus- 
toms figures show exports of coffee from 
Trinidad and Tobago for September 1941 
as 107,600 pounds and for October 38,510 
pounds. The carry-over at the end of 
October is estimated at 150,000 pounds. 
The price of Robusta has dropped to 8 
cents per pound, but Arabica remains at 
11% cents. 


* Dominican REpuBLIc.—Cacao exports 
for the first 9 months of 1941 total 15,- 
599,063 kilograms valued at $1,741,857, 
against 20,362,069 kilograms valued at 
$1,439,198 for the same period in 1940. 

Dominican cacao has the unusual ad- 
vantage of being a low-quality product 
which often commands a price higher 
than cacao of better quality. Reason: 
Dominican cacao makes an unusually 
good binding chocolate, used mainly for 
the first inner coating of chocolates con- 
taining liquid or soft candies. 

Price paid producers per 50 kilograms 
was recently $6.75—more than double the 
1940 price. 


* Ex Satvapor.—Coffee growers and ex- 
porters look forward, if not with opti- 
mism at least with satisfaction, to the 
marketing of the 1941-42 crop made pos- 
sible by the prolongation of the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement. A normal 
crop, probably about 900,000 bags, is ex- 
pected, and, though trading has been 
slow, particularly in November, it is esti- 
mated that nearly 50 percent of the new 
harvest has already been sold by growers 
to exporters and that nearly 25 percent 
has been sold abroad. 


The local Coffee Export Control Office 
functioned with conspicuous efficiency 
and success during the marketing of the 
1940-41 coffee year. In the end the en- 
tire Salvadoran crop was sold abroad, 
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and no loss accrued in connection with 
the purchases of the “regulatory quota” 
by a semigovernmental agency; on the 
contrary, a surplus was realized which 
paid all expenses and established a 
“stabilizing fund” for the coming year. 


* Hart1.—During the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1941, 342,365 bags (of 60 
kilograms each) of coffee were shipped 
from Haiti to the United States—47,505 
bags chargeable, however, to the 1941-42 
quota year. Cumulative shipments 
chargeable to the current fiscal year and 
coffee quota year 1941-42 were 121,236 
bags through November 15, 1941. Ship- 
ments during the comparable period of 
1940-41 were 28,318 bags. 


* Nicer1a—The 1940-41 main cocoa 
crop amounted to 90,188 tons and the 
light crop was 6,400, giving a total for 
the crop year 1940-41 of 96,588 tons— 
7,551 tons less than last year, for which 
the totals were: main crop 98,510 and 
light crop 5,629. 

The light crop last year was purchased 
for destruction, whereas this year’s light 
crop is being bought for storage in the 
United Kingdom. 

Most of the main-crop tonnage has 
been shipped from Nigeria. Accurate _ 
figures of stocks remaining on hand are 
not obtainable, but close estimates in 
the trade give a figure of 2,000 tons at 
Lagos and 500 tons in the Eastern Pro- 
vinces—the latter to be destroyed be- 
cause it has deteriorated below grading 
standards. 


Very little light-crop cocoa is moving, 
for lack of shipping space. It is estimated 
that less than 50 percent of the light crop 
has been shipped. Therefore cocoa ship- 
ments for the 1940-41 main crop and 
1941 light crop have amounted to 91,388 
tons—mostly to the United Kingdom. 


* VENEZUELA—The cacao market has 
been inactive during September and 
October because entries are too small to 
warrant exportation. Entries at La 
Guaria, principal port of export, during 
September and October reached a record 
low of 285 bags. Exports of cacao dur- 
ing August amounted to 809,845 kilo- 
grams; during the first 8 months of 1941, 
11,703,538 kilograms. Reportedly, no 
cacao was shipped during September and 
October, and little, if any, was expected 
to be exported during the remainder of 
the year. It is estimated, therefore, that 
the total quantity of cacao exported dur- 
ing 1941 will be about 12,000,000 kilo- 
grams, compared with 15,246,304 in 1940. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


* ARGENTINA—Argentine garlic appears 
to be finding increasing favor in Brazil 
and the United States, judging from the 
quantities exported to these two coun- 
tries, particularly during the first 5 
months of 1941. Exports in this period 
amounted to 852,658 kilograms, compared 
with 87,670 in the same period of 1940. 
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Of the 1941 exports, Brazil took 613,000 
kilograms and the United States 161,816, 


* AUSTRALIA—Shipments of canned 
fruits during the 9 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, amounted to 1,099,744 
cases, compared with 960,687 in the like 
period of 1940. More than 80 percent of 
the current seaSon’s exports have gone 
to the Far East—largely to Empire Army, 
Wavy, and Air Force canteens there. 

Details of exports of canned fruits, by 
kinds, from Australia during the 9 
months ended September 30, 1941, are 
shown in the following table: 


{In cases of 2 dozen 30-ounce tins] 





First 9 First 9 
Item months months 
1940 1941 


Apricots 130, 516 103, 328 
Peaches 382, 930 591, 309 
Pears 379, 099 326, 759 
Fruit salad 8,178 20, 342 
Pineapples 59, 964 58, 006 


Total 960, 687 1,099, 744 





The South Australian Department of 
Agriculture describes dried-fruit pros- 
pects for the coming season as excep- 
tionally good, especially for vine fruits. 


* BRITISH WEST INDIES.—The citrus crop 
in Jamaica for the 1941-42 season, now 
in full swing, does not promise to be bet- 
ter than average. Estimates of total 
production of exportable fruit are 200,- 
000 boxes of sweet oranges, 200,000 boxes 
of grapefruit, and 120,000 boxes of bitter 
oranges. The Minister of Food of Great 
Britain has undertaken to purchase from 
the 1941-42 crop 5,000 tons of sweet 
orange pulp, 5,000 tons of bitter orange 
pulp, and 7,500 tons of grapefruit. 

As about 25 boxes of fruit are used to 
a ton of pulp, the following amounts of 
the various kinds of fruit will be con- 
sumed in preserving pulp to meet the 
British requirements: 


Boxes 
Sweet oranges . 125,000 
Bitter oranges 125, 000 
Grapefruit 187, 500 


The 75,000-box difference between the 
amount of sweet oranges required for 
pulp in Britain and that of the crop 
estimate is accounted for by the manu- 
facture of sweet orange oil. 


Earlier estimates of 59.000 to 60,000 
bags for Jamaica’s summer crop of pi- 
mento were not realized, owing to 
drought in many sections. Dealers now 
state that the summer crop did not ex- 
ceed 30,000 bags of 150 pounds each. 
They voice an inability to estimate with 
any degree of reliability the stocks on 
hand. Guesses have varied from 15,000 
to 25,000 bags. 

Dealers do not anticipate any increase 
in price offerings, but they believe that 
there will be a demand for the present 
stocks on hand and that these will be 
moved before the maturing of the spring 
crop in April and May. 
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* CaNnaADA—The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics presents the following figures 
as to stocks of canned fruits and veg- 
etables on hand October 1, 1941—includ- 
ing the stocks held by canners, wholesale 
dealers, and chain-store warehouses: 














Item | October 1, | October 1, 
| 1940 1941 
Fruits, canned: | 
Apples, including crab- | Dozen cans | Dozen cans 
apples 74, 992 392, 192 
Applesauce 3, 250 414, 034 
Apple-pie filling 3, 317 2, 413 
Apricots 205, 998 204, 918 
Blueberries 30, 534 | 27, 470 
Cherries 149, 122 | 186, 046 
Fruit cocktail and fruits 
for salad | 44, 202 48, 797 
Grapefruit ..| 24, 526 14, 901 
Loganberries ‘ 34, 218 30, 541 
Peaches 1, 030, 190 1, 828, 159 
Pears 170, 278 | 533, 797 
Pineapple 230, 142 425, 057 
Plums 295, 150 325, 102 
Raspberries 115, 986 60, 304 
Rhubarb 9, 264 2, 405 
Straw berries 78, 038 105, 131 
All other fruits 14, 838 34, 379 
Vegetables, canned: 
Beans, green or wax 1, 111, 322 1, 007, 426 
Beans, baked, etc. (in- 
cluding lima beans) 847,916 | 932, 472 
Corn 1, 567,852 | 2,672, 233 
Peas : 3, 842, 148 | 3, 339, 232 
Tomatoes 2,947,200 | 4,738,672 
All other vegetables 944, 172 1, 913, 598 
Other products | 
Apple juice 16, 254 151, 997 
Fruit juices, other 102, 678 280, 617 
Infants’ foods 212, 717 | 489, 611 
Jams: | 
Dozen cans 536, 280 | 291, 153 
Pounds 113, 898 1, 343, 131 
Jellies: | 
Dozen cans 56, 150 | 35, 883 
Pounds 9, 934 | 236, 839 
Marmalades | 
Dozen cans 139, 538 91, 840 
Pounds 10, 522 67,916 
Sauerkraut 12, 310 20, 609 
Soups, all kinds 1, 255, 274 3, 406, 954 
Tomato juice 850, 161 3, 251, 455 
Tomato paste and puree 109, 117 | 219, 159 
lomato pulp: 
Dozen cans 797, 252 206, 508 
Barrels 1, 636 3, 096 
Tomato catsup 665,171 1, 195, 142 


Sauces 53, 485 110, 662 





Canada usually produces between 800,- 
000 and 1,500,000 bushels of dry beans, 
chiefly white pea beans grown in the 
southwestern peninsula of Ontario. In 
addition, relatively small quantities are 
imported, largely lima beans grown in the 
United States. Canadian exports of dry 
beans during recent years, chiefly to the 
United Kingdom, have roughly approxi- 
mated the excess of production over con- 
sumption requirements of about 1,000,- 
000 bushels. About one-fourth of Cana- 
dian requirements is for the production 
of canned pork and beans, of which a 
small part is usually exported. 

The following table shows dry-bean 
production, imports, exports, and con- 
sumption during the past 5 years: 





| 
| Con- 


Year beginning | Pro- Tis ig 

Pps Pr ports| Exports; sump- 

Aug. 1 duction | ton 
Thou- Thou- Thou- | Thou- 

sand sand sand | sand 

Dry beans hushels | bushels | bushels | bushels 
1936 876 61 | 47 | 890 
1937 1, 296 34 | 253 | 1,077 
1088 ....... 1, 557 33 673 | 917 
1939 1" 527 115 581 | ‘1, 061 
1940__... 1,477 43 417 1,105 

1941 i > ee: See — 
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i Con- 
Year beginning Prin a | Imports | Exports| sump- 
| tion 
| | 
| Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 
Canned baked | sand sand sand sand 
beans: | pounds!) pounds! | pounds! | pownds! 
1936..........| 54,928 326 8, 960 5 
See | 45, 106 222 8, 857 36, 471 
2 ae 52, 662 652 | 11,061 42, 253 
ee Te 874 | 15,969 63, 397 
a 2 66, 514 2945 | 2 36, 306 31, 153 














. ! About 3 pounds of canned product per pound of dry 
eans. 
2 Preliminary. 


In Ontario, 15,000 to 20,000 bushels are 
red kidney and 75,000 to 100,000 bushels 
are yelloweyes, but the bulk of Ontario’s 
1,420,000-bushel crop consists of white 
pea beans. The quality is exceptionally 
good. 

The carry-over of old beans was small. 
It is believed that the bean buyers in 
Ontario did not hold more than 175,000 
bushels of old beans when the new crop 
came on the market. 


Growers in Ontario are receiving $1.65 
to $1.75 a bushel for the predominant 
grade, No. 1 hand-picked, compared with 
an average of $1.75 last year. During the 
previous 5 years the average was $1.48. 
Under normal conditions $2.00 is gener- 
ally considered by growers to be a fair 
price, and that was actually the price 
prevailing on September 10, 1941. The 
price has since declined, with growers 
still holding nearly 75 percent of the 
crop. 

The market has turned inactive, partly 
because of the novelty of the general 
price-ceiling order and partly by reason 
of the absence of any indications as to 
export demand. Old beans are selling 
at 25 or 30 cents a bushel less than new 
crop. Yelloweyes are bringing from 25 
to 40 cents a bushel more than white pea 
beans. 


* Cupa——Preliminary estimates show 
270,000 bushels of Red Bliss potatoes 
planted for the early Cuban winter-po- 
tato crop usually harvested in November 
and December. The normal crop under 
the circumstances should reach about 
1,500,000 bushels. Statistics for the 1940 
crop are not yet available. The early 
potato crop in 1939 is stated to have 
amounted to 1,265,000 bushels. 


Inasmuch as the price of potatoes is 
higher this year than in 1940, Cuban ex- 
ports to the United States will probably 
be larger than during last winter, when 
higher prices in Cuba precluded exports 
to United States markets. 


Grain and Products 


* Burma—tThe recently released first 
official forecast of the rice crop in Burma 
for 1941-42 shows a total of 12,503,200 
acres as likely to mature—an increase 
of 61,300 acres over the final actual figure 
for last year. 

The following table gives the rice ex- 
ports during September 1940 and 1941: 
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or September | September 
Item and destination 1940 1941 
To India: Tons Tons 
Rice in the husk (paddy) -_|__-_-. sce 
Rice not in the husk: 
Boiled rice_._... ...-- 13, 323 41, 903 
Cleaned rice.__...-..-. 6, 123 25, 998 
Broken cleaned rice. _.._- 4, 952 6, 524 
Rice, other sorts_______---- 44 18 
EL donee anes 24, 442 74, 443 
To other countries: 
Rice in the husk (paddy) - WS iis eeekcss 
Rice not in the husk: 
Botled rice........... .-. 21, 519 26, 276 
Cleaned rice____. ----- 34, 282 49, 447 
Broken cleaned rice___.. - 4, 433 5, 360 
Rice, other sorts__..._--.- 88 26, 439 
TN. > ce 60, 340 107, 522 














Stocks of the current rice crop avail- 
able for export are placed at about 300,- 
000 tons. Up-country stocks of paddy 
have proved to be considerably smaller 
than anticipated in dealers’ estimates a 
month earlier. 

Local members of the trade say that 
not only will there be no carry-over at 
the end of the present marketing year but 
a certain amount of the new crop will 
probably be mixed with the old to meet 
requirements. 


* Ecuvapor.—This year’s rice crop has 
been one of the best in the Republic’s 
history. On October 31, 1941, stocks of 
rice on hand amounted to 385,818 quin- 
tals (of 101.4 pounds each), compared 
with 317,891 quintals on October 31, 
1940. Following the general pessimism 
which arose with respect to the unusually 
large stocks of rice, considerable en- 
thusiasm has recently developed. 

In October 1941, 1,937,582 kilograms 
of rice were exported from the port of 
Guayaquil, compared with 1,643,640 in 
October 1940. Cumulative export totals 
to October 1941 were 18,343,713 kilo- 
grams, against 15,737,047 in the same 
period of 1940. 


* Japan—The Ministry of Agriculture 
on November 22 announced the second 
estimate of the 1941 rice crop in Japan 
Proper as 55,462,000 koku—a decline of 
3,672,000 koku from the first estimate and 
540,000 koku from the 1940 crop. (1 
koku=5.12 bushels). Production in 
Chosen is given as 24,510,000 koku, an 
increase of 3,000,000 over 1940. Taiwan 
production is estimated at 9,300,000, an 
increase of 400,000. 

Stocks on hand in Japan Proper are 
8,390,000 koku, an increase of 3,790,000 
over 1940. Total supply this year is 
estimated at 97,660,000 koku, an increase 
of 3,070,000 over 1940. 


* THAILAND.—Unofficial reports contin- 
ued to come in from the northern and 
eastern areas of Thailand describing 
the unfavorable condition of the 194i 
rice crop, indicating that the yield would 
be below the relatively poor 1940 level. 

Exports of all kinds of rice from Bang- 
kok in June (latest month for which 
statistics are available) amounted to 
84,278 metric tons, compared with 186,- 
261 in June 1940. 
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Spices and Related Products 


* British West Inpres.—No stocks of 
ginger are now on hand in Jamaica. 
Practically all of the ginger in London 
was destroyed through Nazi bombings, 
and a market was found in Britain for 
all the ginger on hand in the island dur- 
ing the third quarter of this year. 

The rhotoon ginger crop, now matur- 
ing, is expected to yield between 2,000 
and 3,000 bags. Prices for the rhotoon 
crop and the principal crop in January 
will be good in view of the shortage of 
stocks in London. 

Following are ginger exports in the 
first 9 months of 1940 and 1941: 











January- | January- 
Destination | September | September 
1940 1941 

bstiiaeal |\--_—— 

Pounds Pounds 
ee ees 189, 310 | 90, 824 
IO, ins, acenibetitiiienapeitee 2 572 
SS Sa eee 990 | 4, 620 
7 a 149, 103 258, 066 
CS } 1, 122 | 3, 887 
Dutch Guiana. --.-...----------| 1, 337 | 1,400 
United Kingdom_-_._..-.---- @-| 1,249,246 | 1,208,620 
| | 851, 706 j 784, 758 
a er 800 
a 2,422,834 | 2,353,547 





Sugars and Products 


* CHILE.—The bulk of the raw sugar im- 
ported into Chile comes from Peru. Be- 
cause of the ready availability of raw 
sugar, production is kept closely in line 
with consumption. Production of raw 
sugar is negligible, and no sugar is ex- 
ported. The following table presents ap- 
proximate figures for the periods indi- 
cated: 


Stock on hand: Metric tons 
ie a 13, 000 
ae 5, 000 


ieteanaon Sept. 1, 1940, to Aug. 
eS a I, ATE 149, 500 
Consumption increased from about 
141,000 tons for the period September 1, 
1939 to August 31, 1940, to 149,500 tons 
for the period September 1, 1940, to 
August 31, 1941. 


* DoMINIcAN REPUBLIC.—The Dominican 
Sugar Institute has not yet published its 
reports of sugar production for October 
1941, but on October 1 only one very 
small mill was still grinding; therefor, 
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production for October is estimated to 
have been exceptionally small. Since the 
grinding season for all the mills does not 
begin until the latter part of December, 
production figures for recent months are 
of less importance than at any other 
time of the year. 

Figures supplied by the Statistical Bu- 
reau of the Dominican Government show 
the monthly volume and value of sugar 
exports from January to October, inclu- 
sive, and on the basis of these figures an 
approximation of the declared export 
value per 100 pounds, f. o. b., has been 
drawn up: 











- Declared 
Metric , | export 
Month tons Value | value per 
| 100 pounds 
January -_. --| 11,440.74 $211, 339 | $0. 84 
February -- -| 6,058. 49 | 99, 182 74 
March.._.- oon) S884 I 139, 203 | 71 
April.__..........| 13,381.31 220, 888 75 
May......-......| 100,692.80 | 1,654,940 75 
=e 81, 229. 81 1, 353, 958 75 
/ ee 1, 354,010 81 
August __ 12, 183. 10 256, 388 91 
September 22, 232. 20 426, 720 . 87 
October 36, 120. 79 1, 355, 848 1.71 
Total for 10 | 
months___| 367, 699. 61 7, 072, 476 . 87 





These figures give a fairly accurate 
indication of the sugar situation as it 
developed in the Dominican Republic 
during 10 months of 1941. The export 
value per 100 pounds f. o. b. during 1940 
averaged $1.40. 

On the basis of known stocks on hand 
on September 30, 1941, less the October 
exports and possible local consumption, 
it is estimated that not more than about 
32,000 metric tons of raw sugar still re- 
mained in the country as of October 31, 
1941. 


During the 1940-41 grinding season, 
the outlook for the sugar industry was so 
poor that wherever possible, cane was 
allowed to stand uncut. It is estimated, 
therefore, that a considerable quantity 
of extra cane will be available for grind- 
ing during the 1941-42 season. Produc- 
ers estimate that a 500,000-metric-ton 
raw-sugar production is possible during 
the 1941-42 crop. This would be a 25 
percent increase in total production over 
the 400,000 metric tons produced during 
the 1940—41 season. 


Furs 


* InDIA—Declared exports of Persian 
lambskins (from Afghanistan) to the 
United States through the port of 
Karachi amounted to 8,854 bales (1,556,- 
672 skins) valued at approximately $14.,- 
653,746 during the first 10 months of 
1941. 


* UNION OF SovuTH AFRICA—Karakul 
pelts have moved to first place among 
exports from South-West Africa and 
are the basis for the current prosperity 
of the territory, says a recent report. As 
an example of the rapid growth of the 
industry, in 1926 (first year of exports on 
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a significant scale) 26,000 pelts were ex- 
ported, and in 1940 exports numbered 
1,669,450 pelts. The value of the 1940 
shipments was approximately $5,800,000, 
representing nearly 40 percent of the 
total exports of the territory. Estimated 
exports for 1941 will be just under 2,000,- 
000 pelts. Only present market of any 
importance is the United States. 


Leather and 
Products 


* CuBsa.—Production of wet-salted cat- 
tle hides of the Habana Packer grade 
during October 1941 remained at upward 
of 20,000 hides. Hides from steers are 
estimated to continue to account for 
90 to 95 percent of total exports, with an 
average weight per hide of nearly 65 
pounds. 

At the end of October, unsold stocks on 
hand were said to aggregate 11,000 to 
14,000 hides, with export demand some- 
what less active than during recent 
periods. 

Exports of Cuban wet-salted cattle 
hides during September 1941 amounted 
to 621,646 kilograms (1.370.481 pounds), 
valued at $137,790, all destined for United 
States markets. Based upon an esti- 
mated average weight of 65 pounds per 
hide, this represents shipments of ap- 
proximately 21,084 hides. Asan advance 
indication of probable exports during Oc- 
tober this year, data obtained disclose 
that approximately 20,910 hides weighing 
590,347 kilograms (1,301,480 pounds) 
valued at $144,131 were shipped to United 
States markets. 

Production of calfskins remains un- 
changed at approximately 1,000 monthly, 
and goat, kid, sheep, and lamb skins at 
about 3.500 to 4,000, of which sheep and 
lamb skins account for approximately 
one-half. 


* New ZEALAND.—The New Zealand foot- 
wear industry continued to expand 
markedly during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1941. Approximately 5,000,000 
pairs of boots, shoes, slippers, and san- 
cals were produced during this period, 
or 850,000 more than in the preceding 
year. Local production, together with 
imports (629,712 pairs, or about half of 
the 1939-40 figure) combined to meet the 
estimated Dominion requirements of 
5,650,000 pairs. 


* Pervu.—Production of raw hides and 
skins in Peru during October 1941 
amounted to approximately 20,000 cat- 
tle hides, 125,000 sheepskins, and 55,000 
goat and kid skins. The production fig- 
ures for the first 10 months of 1941 were 
225,000, 1,200,000, and 610,000 skins, re- 
spectively. 

Exports of hides and skins were ap- 
proximately as follows during October 
1941: Cattle hides, wet-salted, none; dry- 
cured, 440; dry-salted, 5,070; total, 
5,510. For the first 10 months of 1941 
hide exports amounted to 17,682, 28,737, 
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and 30,314, respectively, a total of 66,733. 
Exports of sheepskins totaled 70,158 in 
October (265,396 during the first 10 
months of 1941), and goat and kid skins 
35,905 in October (572,855 in the first 10 
months of 1941). Exports of raw hides 
and skins to the United States during 
October 1941 were: cattle hides, dry- 
cured, 5,279 kilograms; cattle hides, dry- 
salted, 70,971 kilograms; sheepskins 
(slats), 35,079 kilograms; goat and kid 
skins, 29,377 kilograms. 

The apparent stocks of cattle hides, 
as of November 1, 1941, numbered ap- 
proximately 22,760 pieces; sheepskins, 
2,145,995 pieces; goat and kid skins, 
15,300 pieces. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


* BRITISH WEsT INDIES.—Imports of oil 
mining and refining machinery to Trini- 
dad and Tobago totaled $1,735,903 in 
1940, an increase of more than 44 per- 
cent over the 1939 receipts valued at 
$968,534. 


* InpI1A—A representative will be sent 
to the United States to purchase ma- 
chinery in connection with a project re- 
cently approved by the Hyderabad State 
government for the industrial develop- 
ment of the State. Full details of the 
project are not available, but it is be- 
lieved to include plants for the manu- 
facture of chemicals (particularly sul- 
furic acid), sheet glass and glassware, 
glucose, starch, casein, and _ other 
plastics. 


* New ZEALAND.—Road-building ma- 
chinery, except road graders and con- 
crete mixers, is imported. Road grad- 
ers of domestic manufacture are equip- 
ped with imported engines. Details of 
1940 imports of specified items of road- 
making machinery: 





Dredging Read Road 

and exca- _— rollers, 
vating self-pro- 

machinery pelled 


County of origin graders 


and parts 


£NZ £NZ £N7Z 
United Kingdom 144, 160 3, 341 397 
Australia 34, 136 i] 
United States 17, 397 2, 913 74 
Canada 2, 039 
Malaya 1,015 
Belgium 54 


Potal 196, 762 8, 334 471 





NOTE £NZ 1=$3.206 U.S. currency 


A large portion of the excavating and 
dredging machinery imported is used for 
agricultural and industrial purposes and 
for public works other than highway con- 
struction and maintenance. 

It is estimated that the bulk of im- 
ported road-building machinery in use 


. in New Zealand is of United States man- 


ufacture, enjoying an excellent reputa- 
tion because of its high quality and per- 
formance records. United States exports 
of this equipment in 1938 totaled 
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$341,960, dropping to $286,405 in 1939 
and to $180,836 in 1940. The decline is 
the result of the curtailment of highway- 
construction work since September 1939 
and the necessity of conserving foreign 
exchange. 

No immediate demand for road-mak- 
ing machinery is expected, but it is likely 
that purchases will increase sharply dur- 
ing the immediate post-war years, owing 
to needs for replacement and additional 
plant and equipment to cope with the 
backlog of new construction work and 
repair jobs. 


* WESTERN SamoA.—RoOad-building ma- 
chinery and equipment imported during 


1940 consisted of four crushers, three 


rollers, one scarifier, one tractor, and two 
sprayers. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


* AUSTRALIA—Drug manufacture from 
materials available in Australia has pro- 
gressed to the stage where medical ex- 
perts believe that if imports from over- 
seas are ever completely cut off, Australia 
should be able to make its own drugs 
from materials available in the country. 

Anesthetics and antiseptics are made, 
and laboratories are now working on the 
manufacture of sedatives, the only other 
commodity required to insure Australia’s 
self-sufficiency in drugs. It has been 
found that a large number of plants 
grown in Australia come from the same 
genus of those overseas from which im- 
ported drugs are made. All such plants 
are being analyzed in a systematic at- 
tempt to use local flora, and, when suc- 
cessful results are obtained, steps will be 
taken to grow the plant in sufficient 
quantities for Australia’s requirements. 
Other work is reportedly being done on 
methods of processing required in the 
manufacture of synthetic drugs and 
medicines. 


* CHILE.—Valerian root is not at present 
being produced in exportable quantities, 
but it is believed that several sources 
will have available a supply for export 
next year. It is now under cultivation 
by a large producer of medicinal plants 
and herbs as well as by colonists. 


* Costa Rica.—Only small quantities of 
Aloe vera are found in private gardens, 
but conditions for its cultivation are fa- 
vorable, so it would be possible to under- 
take the cultivation of large areas if a 
market should be found. At present 
there are not sufficient quantities to be 
of commercial value. 


* Ecypt.—Imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products during 1940 in- 
creased over 1939 by an estimated 10 to 
15 percent. Pharmacies and drugstores 
in the principal Egyptian cities are ex- 
periencing a larger turn-over than in 
pre-war years. despite the fact that dur- 
ing 1940 prices of chemicals and pharma- 
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ceuticals increased by 20 to 25 percent 
over those which prevailed in 1939. 


* GUATEMALA.—Broom root (“raiz de za- 
caton’”’) is grown in the district near 
Quezaltenango. Two firms there are en- 
gaged in its production, harvesting, 
cleaning, sorting, and preparation for 
export. These firms export their own 
production, but there are several local 
firms which buy from producers for ex- 
port—these latter shipping only to South 
American countries. One firm has been 
known to make small shipments of 
broom root to the United States. : 


* Hart1.—The Société Haitiano-Améri- 
caine de Développement Agricole has re- 
cently begun operations in Haiti and 
states that it would be in a position to 
grow and produce Aloe vera, provided 
sufficiently attractive sales possibilities 
existed. Up to the present this plant 
has not been exploited commercially, 
nor have there been exports of gun 
Aloes from Haiti. 


* Nicrer1a.—Large quantities of kola nuts 
are harvested annually in the colonies 
of Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and Sierra 
Leone. There is a large internal trade 
in all of the West African colonies, the 
Nigerian trade being the largest. The 
foreign trade is extremely small, and 
even such external trade as exists is 
mainly inter-colonial. Before the war 
the French colonies in West Africa and 
North Africa were large importers of kola 
nuts grown in British West Africa, but 
since the collapse of France this market 
has been lost. 

Some kola nuts have been exported to 
the United States in recent years (mostly 
from Nigeria), and local dealers report 
that an exporter in Lagos would have no 
difficulty in “rounding up” any quantity 
up to 50 tons within a short period. For 
export the nut must be thoroughly sun- 
dried, which requires a little time. 

Exports of kola nuts during 1940 were: 
Nigeria, 8,849 centals of 100 pounds, val- 
ued at £5,020; Sierra Leone, 21,345 centals 
of 100 pounds, valued at £31,454. Figures 
for the Gold Coast are not available, 
though it is understood that most of the 
crop is exported. 


Nonferrous Metals 


* BriTIsH Mataya—A short time pre- 
vious to the outbreak of war between 
Japan and the United States and Japan 
and Britain, the Japanese-owned man- 
ganese, bauxite, and iron mines in Ma- 
laya ceased operation. As a consequence, 
the mining of these minerals came prac- 
tically to a standstill. 


* Honpuras.—A trial shipment of 25 long 
tons of antimony ore was shipped to the 
United States (New York) from La Ceiba 
during the third quarter of 1941. The 
ore originated in the Department of 
Olancho, near La Union. 

The antimony-bearing properties of 
the Yoro Mining Co. and the Honduras 
Antimony Co. have remained inactive 
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during the current year, chiefly because 
of excessive transportation costs between 
the deposits and the ports of shipment. 

Commercial quantities of mercury are 
reported to exist in the southern part of 
Honduras. The services of a Cuban geol- 
ogist have been secured to examine likely 
occurrences. 

The development of another likely 
mercury-bearing property, near Jalapa, 
Department of Tegucigalpa, is being con- 
sidered. 

Manganese deposits near Ojojona, De- 
partment of Tegucigalpa, and Pespire, 
Department of Choluteca, have been 
mentioned in the Honduran press as 
capable of exploitation. 


* Sparn.—Advance official mineral-and- 
metal production statistics for the first 
6 months of 1941 include 42,752 tons of 
zinc ore and 6,936 tons of zinc metal; 
72,238 tons of copper ore, 596 tons of 
black copper, 1,562 tons of blister copper, 
3,493 tons of refined copper, and 4,251 
tons of copper metal; 4,410 tons of man- 
ganese ore; 243 tons of wolframite; 127 
tons of tin ore and 42 tons of metallic 
tin; 25,241 tons of lead ore and 7,088 tons 
of pig lead; and 239,211 tons of iron 
pyrites. 


* Swepen.—The country is entirely de- 
pendent upon foreign sources for its sup- 
ply of lead. Mexico and Chile are be- 
lieved to be the primary shippers to the 
Swedish market. 


Nonmetallic 


Minerals 


* AzorEs.—Pumice stone was shipped to 
the United States from the Azores for 
the first time in 1941. During the year, 
four shipments aggregating 37 tons, val- 
ued at $1,384, went forward. 

Cargo space is no longer available for 
this product on vessels plying between 
Ponta Deigada and New York, according 
to shippers. 


* Brazit.—lIn an effort to meet the pres- 
ent cement shortage in Brazil. Plans are 
under way to erect a new plant near 
Cabo Frio, State of Rio de Janeiro, with 
a monthly production capacity of 60,000 
metric tons. 


* Canapa.—Production statistics have 
been discontinued by the Government 
on all but a few minerals and metals. 
Included in the exceptions are the fol- 
lowing nonmetallic minerals: 





First7 | First 7 
Commodity months months 
1940 | 1941 
j 

Cement.. _......barrels..| 3,710,658 | 4, 295,019 
Clay products___. dollars 2, 582, 873 3, 424, 210 
Feldspar................tons_. 11, 288 11, 445 
aa ae 722, 152 755, 369 
a ea ES AIS es 386, 7. 478, 058 





* Honpuras.—A deposit of magnesite 
has been discovered on the north coast 
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of Honduras in the Puerto Cortes 
district. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


* AUSTRALIA—Following establishment 
of a plant in Sydney for extraction of 
oil from fish livers, the exportation of 
fish livers from Australia was prohibited 
on March 12, 1941, except with the con- 
sent of the Minister for Trade and Cus- 
toms. While there is no prohibition on 
the export of fish-liver oil, at present 
there is no exportable surplus in the 
country. 


A complete and up-to-date plant for 
the treatment of fish livers to recover 
the vitamin-bearing oils was opened in 
Australia late in 1940. Other smaller 
plants also exist but are more or less 
“backyard” industries. It is understood 
that another modern plant is to be 
established. The livers of some fish 
caught locally, especially the snapper 
shark, have a high vitamin content. 


* Burma.—The peanut area for the 
1941-42 season is eStimated at 751,100 
acres, in the second official forecast. ~ In 
the 1940-41 season, 781,804 acres were 
actually planted with peanuts. The de- 
stroyed area this year is estimated at 
5,730 acres. Standing crops are reported 
to be good in a few districts, and only 
fair elsewhere. 


* CanapA.—For the first time in many 
years, Canada has produced a substan- 
tial exportable surplus of flaxseed, be- 
lieved to be from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
bushels. It is now reported that export 
permits are being granted for the ex- 
portation of a considerable quantity of 
flaxseed, and the amount for which per- 
mits have already been issued is esti- 
mated at 500,000 bushels. In the past, 
Canadian exports of flaxseed have gone 
chiefly to the United States. 

The 1941 flaxseed crop is now officially 
estimated at 6,500,000 bushels, and the 
carry-Over of old flaxseed on August 1, 
1941, was approximately 600,000 bushels. 
Canada’s domestic requirements during 
1941-42 are eStimated at 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 bushels—leaving an approxi- 
mately equal quantity available for 
export. 

Since the United States import duty 
On flaxseed was reduced from 65 to 3232 
cents per bushel pursuant to the re- 
cently inaugurated Argentine-United 
States trade agreement, the price situa- 
tion has favored Canadian participation 
in supplying United States import re- 
quirements, officially estimated at ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 bushels during 
1941-42. At the close of November, the 
best grade of Canadian flaxseed was sell- 
ing at about $1.50 per bushel, Canadian 
funds, basis Fort William, or only 
slightly over $1.25 United States cur- 
rency, basis Winnipeg. The price at 
Minneapolis is around $1.85, thus pro- 
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viding ample margin over the Canadian 
price for covering duty and transpor- 
tation costs. 

Should Canadian flaxseed exports to 
the United States reach 3,000,000 bushels 
during the current marketing year, a 
substantial volume of exchange not pre- 
viously available to Canada would be 
placed at that country’s disposal. 


* FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA.—Palm-oil 
stocks in French Equatorial Africa on 
July 31, 1941, amounted to 2,265 metric 
tons, according to information from the 
trade. Exports during the first 7 months 
of 1941 reached 2,105 tons, compared 
with the 5,000-ton average for a normal 
year. The price of the product is fixed 
by agreement with the British Govern- 
ment at 1,950 francs a ton, paid to na- 
tives at Pointe Noire on the basis of 
£16 7s.6d. a ton delivered at London. 
Although the agreement expired on 
August 31, a price increase is reported 
improbable. The United Kingdom is 
taking the entire normal production of 
palm oil and kernels at fixed prices under 
the agreement. Production is expected 
to continue at the normal level, but 
shipping shortages may curtail exports. 

Palm-kernel stocks on July 31, 1941, 
stood at 2,447 tons. Exports during the 
first 7 months of 1941 amounted to 4,097 
tons, compared with a normal figure of 
11,000 tons a year. The fixed price of 
950 francs a ton paid to natives at Pointe 
Noire is based on £11 10s. a ton delivered 
at London. An advance of 100 francs 
a ton is expected in palm-kernel prices. 

Palm-oil stocks in the French Came- 
roons on August 31, 1941, amounted to 
3,035 metric tons. Exports during the 
first 6 months of 1941 totaled 4,890 tons. 
The price is 1,275 francs a ton. Palm- 
kernel stocks at the close of September 
stood at 8,013 tons. Exports in the first 
half of 1941 are recorded as 25,166 tons. 
The price at the close of September was 
875 francs a ton. The entire palm-oil 
and kernel production of the French 
Cameroons will go to the United King- 
dom at fixed prices under an agreement 
expiring in September 1942. Production 
is 35 percent below normal, and prices 
are 650 francs a ton below normal for 
palm oil and 100 francs below normal 
for palm kernels. 


* InpraA.—Areas planted to the 1941-42 
sesamum crop in various Provinces and 
States which together represent a little 
more than 61 percent of the total sesa- 
mum area in India are estimated at 
1,558,000 acres, compared with 1,767,000 
acres in the 1940-41 season. Similar 
data are not available for the sesamum 
acreage in the United Provinces, the 
largest single producer of sesamum and 
representing about 25 percent of the total 
Indian area. The 1941-42 Indian yield 
cannot be estimated at this time. Final 
figures for the 1940—41 season’s crop are 
4,079,000 acres and 422,000 long tons. 
On the whole, it may be stated that 
weather conditions at the time of sowing 
were not generally favorable for the sesa- 
mum crop in India, and the condition 
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of the crop at the close of September was 
only fair. 


* Sparin.—No export price has yet been 
fixed for olive oil produced in Spain dur- 
ing the 1940-41 season, and its exporta- 
tion has not been authorized, with the 
exception of a shipment from Seville to 
the United States in compensation for a 
similar quantity of peanut oil reported 
on August 9, 1941. Another shipment of 


Olive oil from Seville was being prepared 


in November, in compensation for a sec- 
ond shipment of approximately 300 tons 
of peanut oil received recently in Seville 
from the United States via Lisbon, ac- 
cording to a Spanish exporter. No other 
exports of olive oil have been made from 
Seville to the United States. 


Paints 


* ARGENTINA—Within recent years the 
Argentine paint industry has shown con- 
siderable expansion, and domestic man- 
ufacturers now are offering a wide range 
of paints, varnishes, and allied finishes 
at very competitive prices. Until re- 
cently it was almost impossible to import 
such finished products from the United 
States because of the Argentine ex- 
change-control restrictions, but as a re- 
sult of the Argentine-American trade 
agreement the importation of certain 
United States lacquers and enamels is 
now permited. The high exchange rate 
applying to these imports, however, and 
the strong competition from the local 
industry continue to handicap large jim- 
ports from the United States. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


* Canapa—Practically all pulp and 
paper producers in British Columbia 
have added to their capital expenditures 
for plant expansion since the outbreak 
of the war. Authorized capitalization by 
four companies has increased to the 
amount of $3,639,000. This has been oc- 
casioned mainly by the desire of Cana- 
dian firms to increase the volume of 
exports to the United States. 


* SpaiIn—The arrival of a number of 
shipments of waste paper from the 
United States, 2,500 metric tons of news- 
print and 1,200 metric tons of chemical 
pulp from Germany, with several small 
shipments of wood pulp from Sweden, 
contributed to a higher level of produc- 
tion in the paper industry during the 
third quarter of 1941. 


Radio 


*® ApEn (ARABIA) .—It is estimated that 
there are 700 radio receiving sets in 
operation at Aden. The low purchasing 
power of the natives eliminates them as 
a potential market. The demand is con- 
fined chiefly to the Europeans resident 
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within the colony. Table models with 
socket power, with 7 to 11 tubes, costing 
between $65 and $100 in Aden, are most 
popular. Short-wave is the only satis- 
factory reception band. 

Since the climate in Arabia is ex- 
tremely damp and hot the year around, 
sets should be as nearly rustproof as pos- 
sible, made of very dry wood, with the 
rubber used as hard as possible. There 
are no peculiar requirements affecting 
design. 

Radio phonographs are gaining in pop- 
ularity and number about 25 percent 
of the sets in use in consequence of the 
poor radio reception. 


Railway 
Equipment 


* Brazit.—The Brazilian Mixed Railroad 
Commission has purchased in the United 
States 4 service locomotives, 90 freight 
Cars, and 23,300 tons of steel rails at a 
total cost of 40,000,000 milreis (about 
$2,050,000 at the free rate of exchange). 
This material is now in New York ready 
for shipment. The rolling stock will be 
delivered in Corumba by steamer and as- 
sembled at the shops in Ladario. It is 
expected that the construction of the 
railroad which will ultimately connect 
Rio de Janeiro with La Paz, Bolivia, 
will be completed by the end of 1944, 
and the railway equipmeni purchased in 
the United States will be used for this 
line. At the end of August, 81 kilometers 
of the line had been finished and 400 
kilometers graded, out of a total of 644 
kilometers (about 400 miles). 


* NEWFOUNDLAND.—During October, 50 
box cars ordered by the Newfoundland 
Railway were delivered and assembled in 
the railway shops. The second of five 
locomotives ordered in the United States 
also arrived and is being assembled. The 
other three locomotives are expected to 
be delivered in January. 


Rubber and 
Products 


* Brazit.—Activities in the rubber mar- 
ket at Para and Manaos during October 
1941 were confined mainly to shipments 
of rubber lots sold during the preceding 
3 months. It was reported that the 
amount of export sales during October 
was small, because of the decrease in the 
demand from southern Brazilian im- 
porters and also the slow return of Ar- 
gentine importers to this market. 

Exports of rubber of all kinds from the 
ports of Para and Manaos during Octo- 
ber 1941 were destined as follows (in 
metric tons): United States, 343; Ar- 
gentina, 274; South Brazil, 1,109; total, 
1,726. 

Stocks of rubber on hand in Para at 
the end of October 1941 totaled 900 
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metric tons, and in Manaos 505 metric 
tons. 

A shipment of approximately 1,000,000 
rubber seeds has been made available to 
the Instituto Agronomico do Norte at 
Belem (Para) through the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in further- 
ance of the cooperative program for 
stimulation of rubber production in the 
Amazon region. 


* Mexico.—Imports of crude rubber 
during August 1941 amounted to 498,754 
kilograms, compared with 778,923 during 
July 1941—all from the United States. 
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Latex (all from the United States) im- 
ported during August 1941 totaled 
44.310 kilograms, compared with 23,595 
during July 1941. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Exports of rub- 
ber from the Netherlands Indies, by des- 
tinations, during June and July 1941 and 
January to July 1941 are as follows: 


{In metric tons '] 

















| 
Destination | June 1941 | July 1941 Jae ial 
England_________| 4ll 2,097 9, 474 
United States.___| 34, 082 32 363 223, 381 
Malaya._...___- 14, 197 18, 327 111, 138 
as : 284 | 494 9, 939 
Australia_______-- 183 | 117 1, 479 
Others... _. ri 115 | 478 2, 702 
Total__..... | 49,272] 53,876 | 358,113 





1 Revised figures. 


Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


* CaNnaRY ISLANDS.—Declared exports of 
embroideries to the United States during 
October 1941 amounted to 9,292 pounds 
valued at $4,888. 


Cotton and Products 


* Brazit.—The 1941-42 cotton crop in 
northern Brazil may not exceed 93,000 
metric tons, say trade reports. The first 
official estimate placed probable produc- 
tion at 115,395 metric tons. There is 
reported to be a strong tendency to hold 
seed cotton as a result of the high prices 
of past months followed by the recent 
decline, and it is possible that this tend- 
ency may have resulted in the crop’s 
now appearing smaller than will actually 
prove to be the case when this cotton 
comes on the market. The short crop 
in the north is attributed primarily to 
dry weather. 


Wool and Products 


* IRELAND.—Stocks of wool on hand at 
the end of the September 1941 quarter 
amounted to 2,930,000 pounds of washed 
wool, 4,500,000 pounds of greasy wool, 
and 1,200,000 pounds of mixed-skin wools, 
according to a recent estimate. 

The United States is said to be the 
only purchaser of wool at present. Very 
little wool has been goirg to Canada, 
where, it is understood, there are large 
stocks of Irish wools, particularly skin 
wools, that have been shipped on con- 
signment. Declared exports of. wool 
from Ireland to the United States during 
the quarter ended September 30, 1941, 
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amounted to 1,366,640 pounds valued at 
$425,655, compared with 1,372,558 pounds 
valued at $423,366 during the preceding 
quarter. Exports of wool during the first 
9 months of 1941 amounted to 4,056,408 
pounds valued at $1,239,202. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


* Hait1.—Exports of sisal amounted to 
675,410 kilograms valued at $72,704 dur- 
ing the first 15 days of November 1941. 
Of this amount, 612,454 kilcgrams went to 
the United States and the remaining 62,- 
956 to Canada. Cumulative exports for 
the period October 1 to November 15, 
1941, totaled 994,904 kilograms with a to- 
tal value of $104,804; shipments during 
the same period iast year were 1,178,011 
kilograms. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The cultivation 
of ramie has been greatly stimulated in 
the Philippines as a result of the cur- 
tailment of supplies from China, nor- 
mally the only important producer of 
this fiber. Ramie planting is proceeding 
much more rapidly than anticipated, 
particularly in the Province of Cotebato 
in Mindanao, according to reliable 
sources. Exports of ramie during the 
first 8 months of 1941 amounted to 912,- 
095 kilograms, compared with 849318 
kilograms during the year 1940 and 494.- 
778 during 1939. During the 1941 pe- 
riod 200,593 kilograms were destined to 
the United States, with Great Britain 
taking the largest share—612,488 kilo- 
grams. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


* CaNnaDA.—A minimum average price of 
2234 cents a pound for the 1941 flue- 
cured tobacco crop of Ontario has been 
agreed upon by the Price Appraisal Com- 
mittee of the Ontario Flue-Cured To- 
bacco Marketing Association. This is 
2% cents higher than the minimum 
average set in 1940. Following the 
agreement, it was announced that the 
market in the Norfolk district would 
open on December 4, and in the Essex 
district on December 11, 1941. 


There will be approximately 65,600,000 
pounds of flue-cured tobacco to market 
from the 1941 crop, it is estimated— 
which, at 2234 cents a pound, will make 
a total value of about $15,580,000. This 
is the second-highest total dollar revenue 
from any 1 year’s crop in the history of 
the industry. It is also reported that the 
dollar revenue per acre this year will set 
an all-time record. Officials of the Mar- 
keting Association estimate that their 
members’ crop will yield approximately 
1,400 pounds to the acre, or about $318, 
figured on the minimum average price. 


*% NETHERLANDS INpDIES.—Normally, to- 
bacco grown in the Vorstenlanden (na- 
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tive principalities of Soerakarta and 
Djokjakarta) is the most important 
tobacco export crop in the Surabaya dis- 
trict of Java. Since the invasion of the 
Netherlands, shipments of this variety of 
tobacco have fallen to extremely low 
levels, only 473 metric tons having been 
exported during the first 6 months of 
1941, compared with 6,472 tons in the 
corresponding months of 1940. Never- 
theless, growers were encouraged by 
small orders from the United States and 
Australia during the summer months, 
and it is hoped that a larger demand can 
be developed in these countries. 

Exports of other estate-grown tobacco 
declined to 165 tons in the 6-month 
period of 1941, from 1,096 tons in 1940, 
while shipments of the krossok variety 
decreased to 1,649 tons from 8,044. 

Approximately half the customary 
area was to be planted to Vorstenlanden 
tobacco during 1941 under a voluntary 
agreement entered into by the larger to- 
bacco estates in Soerakarta and Djokja- 
karta. A number of Vorstenlanden es- 
tates now plant Virginia-type tobacco, 
which, after being flue-cured, enjoys a 
satisfactory domestic demand. The 1941 
Virginia-type crop in this area was re- 
ported in good condition in August, and 
the yield was estimated at 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 kilograms. Virginia-type to- 
bacco grown in the Bodjonegoro district 
of East Java was also reported in good 
condition, with an expected yield of 
approximately 4,000,000 kilograms. 

Although authorities in the Besoeki 
region of East Java have discouraged 
natives from planting krossok tobacco 
this year, owing to loss of markets in 
Continental Europe, a production of 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 kilograms is ex- 
pected in that region. Further, from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 kilograms of native- 
grown krossok will probably be harvested 
in the Bodjonegoro district. Production 
of krossok in the Kedoe district is ex- 
pected to approximate 1,000,000 kilo- 
grams. 

Prices for all varieties of 1941-crop 
tobacco in the Surabaya district are re- 
ported by buyers to be somewhat lower 
than those prevailing before the out- 
break of war in 1940. The only sizable 
export market for native tobacco since 
the invasion of the Netherlands has been 
French Indochina, which has taken Java 
tobacco of inferior quality. Since the 
outbreak of the Pacific war, this Indo- 
china market is, of course, shut off com- 
pletely. Small shipments of native 
krossok were made to Australia during 
the summer. 

An important increase was shown dur- 
ing the first half of 1941 in total imports 
of leaf tobacco into Java and Madura— 
1,542,631 kilograms—over arrivals of 
941,196 kilograms in the corresponding 
period of 1940. However, imports of 
tobacco products declined heavily, cut 
tobacco reaching only 139,034 kilograms 
(1,057,095 in the 1940 period), cigarettes 
27,872 kilograms (47,630), and cigars 756 
kilograms (15,987). 
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Most of the leaf-tobacco imports were 
of American origin, trade with the United 
States registering a material increase in 
both volume and value. During the first 
half of 1941, such imports into Java and 
Madura totaled 1,409,311 kilograms val- 
ued at 1,127,571 guilders, compared with 
886,499 kilograms valued at 689,531 
guilders in the first half of 1940. 


* SWEDEN.—The Swedish Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly has been able to obtain limited 
shipments of leaf tobacco from the 
United States during the marketing year 
July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941. Asa result 
of cargo-space difficulties, the Monopoly 
has large stocks of leaf tobacco of both 
the 1939 and 1940 crops still stored in the 
United States. To assure a satisfactory 
supply of the increasingly popular Amer- 
ican tobacco upon return of normal con- 
ditions, the Swedish Monopoly is buying 
substantial quantities of American to- 
bacco for future delivery. 

Manufacture of various tobacco prod- 
ucts was maintained at its regular level 
in Sweden during the marketing year 
1940-41, owing to the availability of large 
domestic stocks of leaf tobacco. Na- 
turally, these stocks have diminished, 
and the supply of leaf may be expected to 
cover only another year’s consumption— 
hence the Monopoly’s strenuous efforts 
to import American leaf tobacco. In 
addition to imports from the United 
States, Sweden is said to have prospects 
of obtaining limited quantities of tobacco 
from the Near East. 








News by Countries 
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quantity originally expected. This is 
particularly true in the States of Aragua 
and Carabobo, where the reduction is 
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reported to be considerable. The present 
harvest will, however, produce more than 
last year’s. Cotton planting in certain 
zones of the States of Aragua, Guarico, 
and Cojedes was double that of the pre- 
ceding year. The entire production of 
cotton is now placed at 65,000 quintals. 
The Venezuelan Government plans to 


take strong steps to increase the domes- ~ 


tic production of basic foodstuffs. Basic 
food products involved, grown in Vene- 
zuela but also imported in large quantity, 
include rice and potatoes. Another in- 
digenous crop which has been supple- 
mented during the past several years by 
importations is cotton. 


MANUFACTURING AND MINING 


A small plant for the manufacture of 
carbon paper and chalk was recently in- 
augurated in Chacao, State of Miranda, 
a short distance from Caracas. All raw 
materials for manufacture of carbon pa- 
per will be imported, with the exception 
of beeswaz and oils which are obtainable 
locally. Gypsum for chalk manufacture 
is obtained from deposits in the States 
of Lara and Falcon and processed in 
Los Dos Caminos, State of Miranda. 

A joint stock company is now being or- 
ganized in Rubio, State of Tachira, for 
the exploitation in that region of fique, 
a vegetable fiber obtained from the Co- 
cuiza plant (Fourcroya Humboldtiana). 
This would include a plant for production 
of fique bags, used to export green coffee. 
The production of this plant will be suf- 
ficient to satisfy the demand of the 
State of Tachira, which produces about 
240,000 bags of coffee annually. If it is 
successful, similar plants will be estab- 
lished in other sections of the country. 

Production of crude petroleum, accord- 
ing to published estimates for November, 
reached a new record high. Exports are 
continuing normally. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Allotments for December.— 
The allocation of dollar exchange by the 
Banco Central for December, published 
November 30, was $7,500,000 distributed 
as follows: (a) 15 percent ($1,125,000) 
for Government use; (b) 83 percent 
($6,225,000) for importation of merchan- 
dise in groups I and II; and (ce) 2 percent 
($150,000) for use of Venezuelan students 
abroad. 





Distinguished Visitors From 
Latin America to Visit 
United States 


Distinguished citizens of eight Amer- 
ican republics will visit universities and 
other cultural institutions in the United 
States during coming months at the in- 
vitation of the Department of State. 
Brazil, Chile, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Panama, Paraguay, and Venezuela 
will be represented. 

These guests from neighboring repub- 
lics, representative of many fields of in- 
terest, will establish contacts with leaders 
and institutions in their several special- 
ties, visiting many sections of the coun- 
try. On arrival in the United States 
they will confer with officers of the De- 
partment of State, to complete the 
preparation of the itineraries which are 
being prepared for them in conformity 
with their individually expressed prefer- 
ences. 


New U. S. Consulate 


An American Consulate is being estab- 
lished in the immediate future at St. 
Lucia, British West Indies. 





manned by experts thoroughly experienced in the type of work 
that the Board may need. These experts are now at their 


posts ready for action. 


Utilizing Facilities of Tariff Commission 


As the latest step in effective mobilization of existing facili- 
ties, the Tariff Commission has placed its organization at the 
service of the Board of Economic Warfare. 
operating agencies, the Tariff Commission will give the Board 
the fullest possible assistance, utilizing its great store of informa- 
tion concerning countless foreign and domestic articles and 


Ready for Economic Warfare 


(Continued from p. 3) 


its staff of able economists and commodity experts experienced 
in the analysis of import problems. 


We expect that this concentration of fact-finding and fact- 
analyzing will be of great assistance to business organizations, 


supply. 


Like the other co- 





which are already harassed by problems of production and 


We believe that the use of existing facilities, rather than the 
creation of a vast new overlapping organization, is a business- 
like approach to our job of waging economic warfare. For it 
is all-important that we do this job well and thus back up the 
Army and Navy in the hard tasks which they must shoulder 
in the days of battle ahead. 


; 
4 
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Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate - 
ate on 
Country Unit quoted _ Dec. 18 
October | Novem- 
1939 1940 1941 ber 1941 
eee *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2137 | $3.2143 | $3. 2150 
Australie { f es 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
. 9602 . 8514 . 8878 . 8860 . 8712 
( iodane . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 9091 
. 2745 . 2296 . 2509 . 2509 *, 2502 
*. 3328 . 3016 . 3015 . 3015 3012 
| SS SS 3. 5482 3.0638 3. 2263 3. 2271 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements_...._______. RIS * 5174 . 4698 . 4716 4716 4716 
Union of South Africa... ._____. Nome poe Skee ee oe eee *4. 4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
niin nithiicienswennnnie 4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0329 4. 0342 4.0350 
United Kingdom. .............. {Pound (om i ds RR Pee 4.0350 | 4.0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
OrriciaL Rates IN ForeicN CounrtrIiEs ~ 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent; Annual average rate ! 
in United 
Country Official rate hae dol- 
ars of unit 
quoted 1938 1939 
ESSER eaaeone 4 Co SEES eer ee eel $0. 0753 SERENE. | See eee ecco 
; i pages asada 44.25 a 7's 0226 | ee: Real 
a iltilatidbtthinne-aanbitenininsl SO 0 ae 3, 1600 | $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
SEIT 22 = lias 9.0122 | *.0124 3* 0121 
China (Shanghai) -_--......... ee 4, 0531 | *, 2136 *, 1188 
China—Manchuria__.----...-- I nce cmanewe 2344 | . 2845 2596 
Czechoslovakia: | 
Bohemia-Moravia_.......| 1 koruna=RM 0.10__.............----- ee | 2.0400 *. 0347 § *_ 0343 
SNES 1 Slovak cro ia 1.0344 | *.0347 5 *. 0343 
ss Ad isn onnrcaieomeiee 5.18 tobe 1931 | . 2183 . 2035 
RE .24072= $1.00 4.1542 | %5.0130 * 4. 5463 
— | ES 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 0203 0216 *.0199 
rance: 
Occupied area___---.....- a cscsiniawinians 3.9200 . 0288 . 0251 
Sa ES ree . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina... --.-.-.-..- Ctr eeaeere . 2269 7, 2880 7. 2510 
ee ER a eee . 4000 *. 4006 *, 4002 
Greece =e i drachm a= ae Ee aan 2 0067 - 0000 ‘ 0062 
EES iin iennanbneidcmendiowmeis 1949 - 197 1 
se aS CC EEE | [ 6} See eee 
TES reas . "} See eto 
 * Eee I  cuwweneaseweecwes 4. 0350 * 4. 8894 6 4.4354 
Rely. ae a ee . 0526 | . 0526 . 0520 
1 yen=$0.2344 . 2344 | . 2845 2596 
. 5308 . 5501 5334 
5284 #. 5501 *. 5334 
9091 . 9942 9602 
. 2286 . 2457 . 2327 
I RE £Pl=£1 sterling 4.0350 6 4. 8894 64.4354 
— Governor- | 1 zloty= RM 0.5000....................._-....-.- 2, 2000 . 1886 3. 1884 
p’ 
CO 100 escudos=£1 sterling *.................-.-.--- 10.0404 0443 0404 
ETC IEE a a ae . 0052 *. 0073 1 *, 0071 
EE eT 10.95 es beanmbioismade’ . 0913 *. 0560 *. 0999 
8 etic arciesnateninonanpeiial 4.175 ES eS nes . 2395 2399 . 2380 
ES . = Anne ES . 2320 2253 . 2268 
ee ae 4556 1. 57 7. 5020 
T | es iit i — EEE TERT CR 3659 4445 . 4032 
ES A ene ee 7500 . 8011 8024 
 « é. 30 ~ TT ES PSI fh tes eee ore 
id Gsnbakiic entail en se eeeeenn 1.0200 *.0231 il ©, 0227 
PES CC TET 4, 0200 *. 0231 i *, 0227 
* Nominal. 
1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 


transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 
Average for first 8 months only. 

4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 
§ Average for first 3 months only. 


* Based on average ad und sterling. 
? Based on average for — 

* Average for Netherlands a 

8 Official rate in London. 

1® Based on official rate for pound sterling. 


" Average for January-August and November-December, 
1}For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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Brazil Discovers New Uses for 
Babassu Oil 


(Continued from p. 7) 


quence of a lack of transportation facili- 
ties. If properly exploited, it has been 
estimated that the babassu tree might be- 
come as much as five times more valuable 
to Brazil than its far-famed coffee crop. 
Salient Characteristics 

Found in almost endless wild and 
homogeneous groves which stretch for 
miles in all States as far south as Minas 
Gerais, Goiaz, and Mato Grosso, and par- 
ticularly in the States of Maranhao and 
Piaui—which at present produce about 
98 percent of the country’s total—the 
babassu is one of the most important 
plants of the Brazilian flora. A member 
of the palm family, it reaches a height 
of 60 to 70 feet at maturity, with a diam- 
eter of 24 to 30 inches. At the top is 
a crown of 15 to 20 flat leaves, approxi- 
mately 25 feet long. After flowering, the 
palm bears clusters of nuts, each nut 
enclosing 3 or 4 kernels. 

The trees sometimes begin to yield at 
about 8 to 10 years of age, but generally 
not until 10 to 15 years of age. Each tree 
produces an average of 4 bunches con- 
taining a total of about 1,250 nuts weigh- 
ing about 273 pounds, of which 28 pounds 
represent kernels and 245 pounds husks. 


Varied Uses 


New babassu leaves serve locally as 
roofing for cabins, walls, and partitions. 
Dried babassu leaves, when cut into nar- 
row strips, are used in the manufacture 
of hats, baskets, bags, mats, and sacks. 
The trunk of the tree is used for props 
and stays. From the raw sap is produced 
a food for horses. The stalks on which 
the nuts grow are an excellent fertilizer. 
In the rubber country the whole nut is 
used to add smoke to the fires over which 
rubber latex is coagulated. 

The husks of the nut provide a fuel, 
and, when these are submitted to dis- 
tillation, excellent coke and the following 
byproducts are obtained: Pyroligneous 
acid, acetic acid, lubricating oils, dyes, 
carbolic acid, creosol, resins, and paving 
compounds. Acetic acid in itself is a 
base for many other chemical products 
such as acetic ethers, various acetates, 
acetone, etc. 

The epicarp, or tough outer layer of 
the nut, is fibrous, and the fiber is widely 
used in the manufacture of brushes, mat- 
ting, and particularly rope, as it has great 
resistance to salt water. The cake, left 
after pressing oil from the kernel, is a 
highly nutritive animal feed. The shell 
of the nut, which is quite hard, is used 
in the manufacture of buttons and other 
articles of domestic use. 

The oil from the kernel makes a deli- 
cious vegetable butter; it is consumed ex- 
tensively as a health drink and is said to 
be a specific for many disorders of the 
stomach and intestines. It is also used 
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as a lubricant, as a perfuming medium 
in the manufacture of soap, and in cook- 
ing it replaces lard and olive oil. 


Babassu Oil May Replace 


Gasoline in Brazil 


New uses are constantly being found 
for products of the tree; the latest dis- 
covery—the use of the oil as a fuel for 
internal combustion engines—is highly 
important to the Brazilian nation, and 
may, together with a demand in the 
United States for larger supplies of tropi- 
cal oils, be factors motivating the long- 
desired development of babassu resources 
on a full scale. 

The potential use of babassu oil as a 
fuel is extremely important to Brazil, par- 
ticularly during the coming war months. 
A nonproducer of petroleum, Brazil is en- 
tirely dependent upon foreign sources of 
supply. A shortage of tankers, however, 
may make shipments of Brazil’s total re- 
quirements impossible. Experiments 
conducted recently in the State of Maran- 
hao, Brazil, in the use of the oil as a 
fuel for internal-combustion engines, 
have produced, in that State, considerable 
excitement and eager speculation as to 
the degree to which this new source may 
affect future imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts. (Imports of Diesel oil alone were 
valued in 1940 at 45,119,628 milreis (ap- 
proximately $2,278,000 United States cur- 
rency) .) 

A potential source of engine fuel is 
of great importance to a nation hard 
pressed by curtailments of petroleum im- 
ports. Some of the measures which the 
country has been forced to take in order 
to conserve existing supplies are as fol- 
lows: The Brazilian National Petroleum 
Council, beginning in July of this year, 
undertook to develop ways of reducing 
the consumption of petroleum products 
within the country by 30 percent; motor 
trucks, belonging to the State, were or- 
dered to operate only with full loads; ani- 
mal transportation was encouraged and 
permitted again temporarily in cities 
where such forms of transport had previ- 
ously been banned; bus companies cut 
down on the number of scheduled runs; 
and industries in which the use of im- 
ported fuels was not absolutely essential 
switched over to substitutes, such as Bra- 
zilian coal, charcoal, wood, and cotton- 
seed cake. 

In order to “stretch” their imports, 
Brazilians mixed alcohol with gasoline. 
Motor-vehicle fleet owners, beginning 
July 15, 1941, were compelled to have 1 
vehicle, out of each 10 in use, powered 
with “gasogene” equipment—apparatus 
installed in motor vehicles to burn a gas 
derived from charcoal, instead of gaso- 
line. Existing supplies of petroleum prod- 
ucts in the country were regulated by 
the National Petroleum Council so that 
industries directly connected with na- 
tional defense could be guaranteed suffi- 
cient supplies to continue operation. And 
to give new stimulus to the ever-hopeful 
desire of making Brazil independent of 
foreign petroleum, fuel and heating 
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NotTEe.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde fs fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 












































| Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type ofexchange | | 
Sept. | Oct. 
| 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 Rate | Date 
Argentina. ___. | Paper peso. -.--- oe | 3.70 3.73 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 | Dec. 4 
| | Official B............. 143 423 | 423 | 423| 423] Do. 
ee eee eke Pa | 4. 93 , 
Free masked eel aaeek sac 
| Free market........... . ‘ \, ; . 0. 
Bolivia... . Boliviano. ..-.-. Controlled -..........- | 32.34 39. 09 46.46 | 46.46 46.46 | Nov. 29 
Deikieteiiendvecies 245.46 | 56.71 | 50.00 | 50.00| 48.50 | Middle 
| | of No- 
vem per 
ee eo Se 2 16. 829 | § 16.500 | 416. 500 | 416.500 | 4 16.500 | Nov. 29 
| Free market.............|319.706 | 19.789 | 19.690 | 19.678| 19.650, Do. 
Special free market 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.659 | 20.600 Do. 
3 EE 20. 826 21. 421 20. 370 20. 358 20.450 | Do. 
Chile__. Peso... — 8089 | 19.37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Dee. 5 
Export draft. __.....-. | 25.00 25.00 . 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
| Curb market......... | 3247 | $3.06 |......... 33.65 | 33.15 | Do. 
| J ae | 31.04 | 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange... ..... 29. 86 31. 05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
re oe Raoce linden § 31.13 iy = 31.15 31.15 | Do. 
0. Pecos Vacs dice satus 1.1 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia.......|_...- do Controlled _..........- | 1.76 Let 1 1. 755 | Oct. 17 
Bank of Republic. -- -- | LOS} Let bE | 1.755| Do 
fete fe| feb fe lee 
ewoeecorcnceccccce | ° ° ° weeweeind ‘ | ct. ‘ 
Costa Rica...... Colon.........- Uncontrolled_........- | 5.67 | §&.70 | 5.77 5.82 5.85 | Dee. 10 
enti ae aacicapabo yes | & = , ok S a = 5.62 5.62 | Do 
Te! on Se RN er eB 1.00 | 1.00 | Dee. 13 
Ecuador....._. aa Central Bank (Official) _|____.__. 1716.42 | 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | Nov. 1 
Honduras... _. Lempira. - ---.- Se ee | 204 | 204 | 204 | 204 | 204 | Do. 
Mexico... ...-- GOD. . 225.2222.) Flac ncednccesses-=. |} 518 | 540 | 486 | 486 | 4.86 | Nov. 29 
Nicaragua. .._. Cordoba. eee 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | Dec. 13 
i hatinptaatsosinn | (8.35 6.36 | 5.88 | 5.66 5. 50) Do. 
Paraguay. Paper peso--..- Seen ss sie |*70.00 | 333.60 | 334.48 | 330.00 | Oct. 31 
TE a cnimen- 1 Miansnentiena Es cvecionwihdieiienes | 5.33 | 617 | 6.50 | 850 | 650 | Nov. 22 
Salvador ae SC ES Ieee __ | 2.5 asi 28 7-33 25 Do. 
Uruguay -....-- a iesears mots — — —_ .4550/ 9.5249) Dec. 6 
/ontro Tee ‘ ‘ | . . 5266 . 5266 Do. 
Venezuela __._.. Bolivar.......... Controlled 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | Dee. 10 
SOD sc anusinecandhndescwsl sacgucies naudtecas oe B72 3.88 | Do. 
! Aug. 22-Dec. 30. ’ 
*§ zs ec June-Dec. 


4 Apr. 10-Dee. 30. 
‘ For commitments of the Government only. 
§ July 13-Dee. 31. 


* For Class 2 merchandise-----__.-- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise: -_...-.-- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise -_--_-_---. 1.95 (July-Dec.) 


These rates prevail at present. 


'p ayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
‘In addition there is “compensated exchange,”’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 


NoTE.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 ‘or rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





specialists were brought together to study 
the possibilities of utilizing substitute 
fuels available in Brazil. 


Great Potentialities—Insufficient 
Labor Constitutes Handicap 


If Brazil succeeds in cutting down its 
dependence on foreign sources of petrol- 
eum by the use of babassu oil, a new phase 
of internal development based on the ba- 
bassu will follow; its abundance will 
guarantee a permanent resource and 
eliminate the apprehension that new uses 
for babassu would tend to divert available 
supplies from already established indus- 
tries utilizing it as a raw material. On 
the contrary, greater exploitation of the 
tree would assure regular users of babassu 
oil a constant supply at reduced cost. 

There is an estimated total of 13,000,- 
000,000 Brazilian palms which would fur- 
nish 13,000,000,000,000 nuts or 300,000,000 
tons of kernels. In addition, each tree is 


estimated to yield annually material suf- 
ficient to produce 63 pounds of charcoal, 
3 pounds of methyl] alcohol, 10 pounds of 
acetic acid, and 12 pounds of tar. 

It may be safely prophesied that the 
present uses of the babassu are so great 
and its potentialities so varied that—if 
these 13,000,000,000 palms could have suf- 
ficient labor for harvesting—their inten- 
Sive utilization in 1942 could change the 
entire structure of Brazil’s economy as 
we know it today. Insufficient harvesting 
labor, as with many other Brazilian re- 
sources, is the chief industrial problem of 
today and tomorrow. 





The Nanking puppet regime in China 
has formed a petroleum-control Office, 
announcing that it will purchase gasoline 
from the hoarding public at 22 Chinese 
yuan per American gallon. It threatens 
to confiscate such stocks if they continue 
to be hoarded. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Mon- 
day, December 22, 1941: 


No. 217—Further Removal of Export Pro- 
hibitions on Aircraft, Parts and Ac- 
cessories. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that the re- 
strictions imposed on all aircraft, parts 
and accessories (see announcements 213 
and 216 in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for December 20, 1941), have been modi- 
fied by the removal of the prohibition on 
clearance for export in respect to air- 
craft, aircraft parts, accessories, or 
equipment consigned to British Empire 
destinations, provided such shipments 
were laden aboard the exporting carrier 
by midnight, December 9, and provided 
licenses, where necessary, are presented. 

Similarly, the prohibition has been re- 
moved until further notice on all Lend- 
Lease shipments of aircraft, aircraft 
parts, accessories, or equipment, or air- 
craft tires and tubes shipped under bills 
of lading executed for the Navy by 
United States Navy Officers. 


No. 218—Removal of Used Rubber Tires 
and Tubes From Export Prohibition. 


The Office of Export Control has in- 
structed Collectors of Customs that the 
embargo on the exportation of all rubber 
tires and tubes (see announcement No. 
215 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
December 20) has been amended by the 
removal of used rubber tires and tubes. 
Consequently used rubber tires and tubes 
may be exported, provided the export 
licenses, where necessary, are presented 
to Collectors of Customs. 


No. 219—General Licenses for Export 
Control Schedules Nos. 24, 25, and 26— 
Current Control Bulletin No. 4. 


The Office of Export Control has is- 
sued Current Controls Bulletin No. 4, 
dealing primarily with General Licenses 
under Export Control Schedules Nos. 24, 
25, and 26, as follows: 

1. General Licenses covering exports of the 
items listed in Export Control Schedule No. 


24 will be issued on December 23, 1941, as 
follows: 


Item Destinations 
Hides end skins.............. 1, 2, 3, 6, 11, 47, 
: 61, 62, 63 

Animal oils, fats, and greases. 1, 2, 3, through 
24, 47, 61, 62, 
63 

Rubber manufactures, other. 1 through 81 

|S ee 1, 2, 47, 61, 62, 
63 

Synthetic textiles__....___-- 1 through 81 

ee None 

Ae 63 

Ca 1, 2, 47, 61, 62, 
63 


U.S. Export Control Act ° | 


Announcements 
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Item Destinations 
Manufactures containing 
platinum group metals____ 1, 47, 61, 62, 63 
Machinery: 
iii hs ee 1 through 81 


Electrical motors under 
1 horsepower. ......... 
Domestic sewing machines 


— 


through 81 


(I —————— 1, 2, 47, 61, 62, 
63 
Brewers’ machinery--_----- 1 through 81 


Other industrial ma- 


a 1 through 81 
Chemicals: 
ES ee eee 1 through 81 
Procaine and related com- 
I ite si ciindrnencteesen 1, 2, 47, 61, 62, 
63 
IID oc ecatciace ee ancene 1, 2, 47, 61, 62, 
63 
Mesothorium.-_......-.-.. 63 
es 1, 2, 47, 61, 62, 
63 
Scientific and _ professional 
instruments ............. 1 thro&gh 81 
Vegetable products_-_-_------- 1, 2, 47, 61, 62, 
63 


2. Export Control Schedule No. 25, effective 
December 23, 1941, subjects every other com- 
modity exported from the United States to 
export license requirement. Such controls 
will not extend to exports of gold or nar- 
cotics which are subject to control by other 
governmenta! agencies. 

Except as stated herein, all items not pre- 
viously listed in Export Control Schedules 
Numbers 1 through 24 may be shipped under 
General License to all friendly destinations 
(1 through 81). 

3. The following items, control over which 
will become effective on December 23, 1941, 
pursuant to Export Control Schedule No. 25, 
may be exported under General License only 
to 1, Canada; 2, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland; 47, Newfoundland; 61, Greenland; 
62, Iceland; and 63, Philippine Islands: 


Hempseed 
Soybean 
Patchouli leaves 
Eucalyptus oil Patchouli oil 

Fennel seed Pepper 
Kyanite and _ sillima- Psyllium seed 


Camphor, natural 
Cashew nuts 
Cinnamon 


nite. Sago, crude and flour 
Lemongrass oil Sandalwood 
Mace Sandalwood oil 
Magnesite Senna 


Menthol, natural Sesame seeds 
Oilcake and _ Oilcake Tapioca 
meal: 
Coconut 


4. The issuance of Export Control Schedule 
No. 25, effective December 23, 1941, revokes 
the provision set forth in Export Control 
Schedule No. 10, which permitted the expor- 
tation of all articles and materials without 
license, subject to certain exceptions, when 
the proposed exportation was in individual 
shipments valued at $25 or less. 


In the case of the 28 items not included 
in the exemption from license requirements 
when valued at $25 or less (see par. No. 4, 
page 67, Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 4), these products are governed 
by their General License status. For exam- 
ple, as belladonna can only be shipped under 
general license to the Philippine Islands, 
G-63, shipments valued at $10 or $1,000 may 
be made to Philippine Islands under General 
License G-63. For all other destinations, 
shipments of belladonna of any valuation 
are subject to individual licenses. 
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5. Effective December 23, 1941, existing 
General Licenses covering shipments of the 
commodities listed below will be amended to 
permit shipment under General License to 
the following destinations only: 1, Canada; 
2. Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 61, 
Greenland; 62, Iceland; and 63, Philippine 
Islands: 


Animal, fish, and marine mammal oils, fats, 

and greases, edible and inedible: 

Whole oil. 

Sperm oil. 

Antimony. 

Canned fruits: Pineapple. 

Chrome pigments. 

Chromium, other than pigments and tanning 
materials. 

Chromium tanning materials. 

Grains and preparations: Rice, milled, in- 
cluding brown, broken rice, and rice screen- 
ings. 

Lead and antimonial lead: Solder. 

Manganese. 

Paraffin wax. 

Rubber other than 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles. 

Druggists’ rubber sundries (except sur- 
geon’s and household gloves) (include 
rubber sponges). 

Rubber bands. 

Rubber cements. 

Rubber combs, finished 

Rubber erasers. 

Rubber and friction tape. 

Rubber bathing caps 

Rubber gloves and mittens 

Rubber heels 

Rubber soles. 

Rubber thread, bare (uncovered). 

Rubber thread, textile covered 

Rubber water bottles and fountain syringes. 

Rubberized piece goods and hospital sheet- 
ing, other. (Include raincoat, apron, 
crib, piano and organ bellows,’ backing, 
adhesive, and typewriter cover.) 

Tire sundries and repair materials, other 
than camelback. 

Rubber manufactures, other (20999): See 

: 

Sugar, refined 

Tantalum. 

Tea. 

Tin compounds, other (8381.98) 

lron and steel: 

Tin-plate circles, strips, cobbles, and scroll- 
shear butts, nonalloy 

Tin-plate waste-waste, nonalloy. 

Titanium dioxide. 

Titanium salts and compounds, other 

Vegetable oils and fats, edible and inedible: 
Coconut oil. 

Palm oil. 

Palm kernel oil 

Perilla oil 

Rapeseed oil 

Soybean oil 

Tung oil. 

Wax, Japan 

Wool. 

Zirconium salts and compounds, other 


6. No General License will be issued for 
Teakwood, subjected to control December 10 
1941, by Export Control Schedule No. 26 

7. Future applications for license to export 
any commodity must show: (1) Proposed 
Shipping date: (2) a full statement of the 
ultimate use of the commodity for which the 
license is sought. 

No. 220—Further Removal of Export Pro- 
hibition on Aircraft, Parts, and Acces- 
sories. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that ship- 
ments of aircraft, aircraft parts, acces- 
sories, or equipment may be cleared to 
any destination, if consigned to Pan 
American Airways, Inc., or any of its 
affiliates, provided export licenses, where 
necessary, are presented. (See an- 
nouncements Nos. 213 and 216 in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 20, and 
No. 217 above.) 
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No. 221—Further Removal of Export Re- 
strictions on Aircraft, Parts, and Acces- 
sories. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that, without 
regard to the restrictions imposed on the 
exportation of aircraft, aircraft parts, 
and accessories, as outlined in announce- 
ment No. 213 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for December 20, they are au- 
thorized to permit the exportation of 
these products, provided export licenses 
issued on or after December 15, 1941, are 
presented for each shipment. 

Further, that Office has notified Col- 
lectors that the relaxation on training- 
type aircraft, their parts and accessories, 
as Outlined in announcement No. 216 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 
20, has been extended to all aircraft not 
exceeding 600 horsepower, and spare 
parts and accessories for such aircraft, 
provided export licenses, where necessary, 
are presented. Where there is doubt as 
to specific shipments, Collectors will be 
guided by the decision of the State De- 
partment. 


No. 222-—-Further Removal of Export Pro- 
hibition on Rubber Tires and Tubes. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that the pro- 
hibition on the exportation of rubber 
tires and tubes (see announcement No. 
215 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
December 20) is removed if consigned to 
The Panama Canal, the official designa- 
tion of the authority operating the 
Canal. 


No. 223—Unlimited Licenses to Belgian 
Congo Purchasing Commission Amend- 
ed to Include Butter and Lard. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that the un- 
limited export license issued to the Bel- 
gian Congo Purchasing Commission for 
the exportation of certain articles and 
materials has been amended to include 
butter and lard. 


ATTENTION 

The attention of exporters is directed 
to the following important statement of 
the Office of Export Control: 

The next issue of Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule will appear January 1, 
1942, and copies will thereafter be issued 
every other month. Due to the inability 
to meet the demand for this publication 
by free distribution, copies will hereafter 
be distributed to the public by sale. 

Place your order immediately for future 
issues with The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or any Field Office of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Cost $0.20 per copy. Next 6 issues $1. 


Twenty-five percent discount on quantity 


purchases, 100 or more copies. 








Several hydroelectric projects in Co- 
lombia have reached the status of law 
and await complete surveys and financ- 
ing. 
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United States Economic 
Mission to Bolivia 


At the request of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment, the Government of the United 
States has now completed arrangements 
for the detail to Bolivia of an Economic 
Mission. The Economic Mission entered 
officially upon its duties on December 17, 
1941, when the Chief of the Economic 
Mission and all the other experts except 
one had arrived at La Paz. It is made 
up of eight qualified experts of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States who will 
study various aspects of the Bolivian 
national economy in order to prepare 
specific projects which may be considered 
by the Bolivian authorities for further 
economic development of the country. 
It is expected that the Economic Mission 
will complete its work in June 1942. 

The economic survey work in Bolivia 
will include: A study of the needs for 
development in Bolivian communica- 
tions, which it is expected will be prin- 
cipally highway needs; a study of the 
possibilities of expansion and diversifica- 
tion of agricultural production in Bolivia, 
involving both an increased degree of 
self-sufficiency in foodstuffs and the de- 
velopment of certain tropical or semi- 
tropical products; a study of the most 
practicable methods for stimulating pro- 
duction of tin, tungsten, and certain 
other minerals in Bolivia, particularly by 
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small miners; and a consideration of the 
practicability of measures of financial 
cooperation between the Government of 
Bolivia and the Government of the 
United States. 


It is hoped that this contribution on 
the part of the United States to the 
development of a program of economic 
cooperation with Bolivia will promote the 
strengthening of the Bolivian national 
economy and the increased production 
of strategic materials vital to hemisphere 
defense. 


Suspension of Money- 
Order Service 


The Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph companies have announced that 
money-order service by telegraph and 
cable to all Europe except Great Britain, 
Treland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, and Soviet Russia (exclusive 
of war zone) and Turkey has been 
suspended. 


Western Union has announced that 
foreign money-order service to Japan 
and Shanghai, China, has been discon- 
tinued. All other trans-Pacific orders 
are subject to delay and are accepted 
strictly as sender’s risk. All collect 


transferred-account arrangements for 
messages to or from the Philippine 
Islands are canceled. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
December 13, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price, $2.75 a year. The De- 
cember 13 issue contains these articles: 


THE JAPANESE ATTACK. 


Statement by the Secretary of State. 

United States Note to Japan, Novem- 
ber 26. 

Japanese Explanation of Troop Move- 
ments in French Indochina. 

Message from the President to the Em- 
peror of Japan, December 6. 

Japanese Note to the United States, 
December 7. 

Address by Assistant Secretary Long. 


DECLARATIONS OF A STATE OF WAR 

BY THE UNITED STATES. 

Message of the President to the Con- 
gress, December 8. 

Declaration of a State of War with 
Japan. 

Message of the President to the Con- 
gress, December 11. 

Declaration of a State of War with 
Germany and Italy. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE NATION. 


DECLARATIONS OF A STATE OF WAR 
BY THE AXIS COUNTRIES. 
German, Italian, Hungarian, Roma- 

nian, and Bulgarian Declarations. 

SOLIDARITY OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS. 

Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics at Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Mexican Reinforcements in Lower Cal- 
ifornia. 


Declarations of War and Severance of 
Relations by the American Republics 
with the Axis Powers and Messages of 
Solidarity with the United States. 
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COOPERATION OF OTHER COUN- 
TRIES. 


Presentation of Letters of Credence by 
the Soviet Ambassador. 

Statement by the Secretary of State on 
Cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

Chinese Declarations of a State of War 
with Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Policy Declaration of a State of War 
with Japan. 

Turkish Declaration of Neutrality. 

Messages from the Netherlands, China, 
Greece, Great Britain, and the Lebanese 
Republic. 

Protest of Yugoslay Government 
against Bulgarian Aggressions. 


EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE PHILIPPINE COMMON- 
WEALTH. 


PROTECTION OF OFFICIALS AND NA- 
TIONALS OF COUNTRIES AT WAR. 


Japanese Nationals and Official Estab- 
lishments in the United States. 

Present Correspondents in the United 
States, Germany, and Italy. 

Personnel of American Embassies, Le- 
gations, and Consular Offices iX the Far 
East. 

Personnel of American Embassies in 
Berlin and Rome. 


FOREIGN VESSELS IN AMERICAN 
PORTS. 
Danish Training Ship Danmark. 
French Vessels. 
Swedish Motor Ship Kungsholm. 


POLICY REGARDING “FREE MOVE- 
MENTS” IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CONTINUED FULL OPERATION OF 
THE LEND-LEASE PROGRAM. 


PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN 
BLOCKED NATIONALS, SUPPLE- 
MENT 5. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


GENERAL INDEX TO “FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES,” 
1900-1918. 


—— — 
=—_— s._ 


Other Publications 


PUBLIC POLICY IN A WORLD AT 
WAR. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences. 
No. 1941 Annals. 260 pp. Price, $2. 
This volume contains lectures given dur- 
ing the Summer Session at the University 
of Michigan. Discussions include such 
topics as: Public Policy; The World from 
1918 to 1938; The United States in the 
World Today; A Nation at War; Recon- 
struction: Problems and Prospects; The 
Enigma of Adaptation. The book de- 
partment cites many books of current 
interest. 

Available from: The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 3457 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IS TOMORROW HITLER’S? H. R. 
Knickerbocker. 1941. 382 pp. Price, 
$2.50. In this book Mr. Knickerbocker 
lists some 200 questions and answers on 
the present war and its personalities. 
The questions in this book are among the 
many asked of the author during a lec- 
ture series by people in all walks of life 
from all sections of the United States, 
and were chosen as being representative 
of what the American people are think- 
ing. Answering each question in detail, 
the author has arranged them in cate- 
gories, as follows: Germany; Russia; 
England; War Aims; France; The United 
States; Fifth Columnists. 

Available from: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY OF STRATEGIC AND 
ESSENTIAL MATERIALS AVAILABLE 
IN LATIN AMERICA. J. J. Berliner & 
Staff. 1941. 68 pp. Price, $12.50. This 
directory describes all the important ma- 
terials needed in the United States and 
gives the leading suppliers of each ma- 
terial. A few of the items covered are: 
Antimony ore, bauxite, beryllium, 
chrome, copper, industrial diamonds, 
graphite, iodine, manganese, mercury, 
zinc, abaca, babassu nuts, cacao, castor 
beans, hemp, sisal, cork, oils, hides, jute, 
and many others. 

Available from: Latin America List & 
Information Service, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR. Lewis L. 
Lorwin. 1941. 510 pp. Price, $3. In this 
book the author describes the social-eco- 
nomic ideas and programs which under- 
lie the present war and which will emerge 
as issues of practical politics when the 
war is ended. He analyzes facts and 
trends that affect policy and action. He 
furthermore attempts to integrate the 
wide variety of current discussions on 
the war and post-war readjustments in 
such a way as to bring out their histori- 
cal antecedents, their interrelations, and 
their bearing on the essential problems 
of social and economic progress. Pre- 
sented in 5 parts, as follows: 1. The Nazi 
Background; 2. The Democratic Back- 
ground; 3. Consequences of a Nazi Vic- 
tory; 4. Consequences of a Democratic 
Victory; 5. Factors in Post-War Read- 
justment. 

Available from: Random House, 20 East 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE RICE ECONOMY OF MONSOON 
ASIA. V.C. Wickizer and M. K. Bennett. 
1941. 358 pp. Price, $3.50. The authors 
attempt in this book to clarify the gen- 
eral economic position and prospects of 
rice in the world’s great rice-producing 
region. They examine the rice economy 
from the points of view of production, 
trade, consumption, price, and the like, 
and emphasize contrasts that emerge 
from study of the several parts of the 
whole region. 

Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, California. 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS AS POS- 
SIBLE NEW CROPS FOR EXPERIMEN- 
TATION AND LARGE-SCALE DOMES- 
TIC CULTIVATION. National Farm 
Chemurgic Council. 1941. 32 pp. Price, 
25 cents. This bulletin contains an item- 
ized list of United States imports, during 
the 10-year period from 1929 to 1938, of 
crops worth considering for experimen- 
tation and subsequent large-scale culti- 
vation. Imports are listed alphabetically, 
with the following data for each prod- 
uct: name of product, sources, amount 
imported, amount paid, uses. The book- 
let concludes with a detailed list of litera- 
ture on the subject. 

Available from: National Farm Che- 
murgic Council, 50 West Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“WE MADE A MISTAKE”’—HITLER. 
Lucien Zacharoff. In this book the au- 
thor attempts to tell the facts behind the 
headlines of the Battle of Russia. He 
discusses such questions as: What are the 
lessons learned in combatting the Blitz- 
krieg in Russia? Why were the Panzers, 
so triumphant everywhere else, thwarted 
and terribly mauled? What success in 
achieving mastery of the air has Hitler 
attained in Russia? 


Available from: D. Appleton-Century 


Co., Inc., 35 West 32nd Street, New York, 
mn. Y. 





Contributors 
Column 


Henry P. Crawford.—Born Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., June 30, 1896. Educated 
at Mount Vernon High School, Water- 
man Preparatory School, studied law at 
the University of Southern California. 
Admitted to California bar, 1917; Georgia 
bar, 1933; District of Columbia bar, 1935; 
bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 1936. Practiced in Los Angeles, 
Atlanta, and Washington. Enlisted as 
volunteer, 1917, 1st California Field 
Artillery, N. G., later commissioned 2nd 
Lieutenant, 143rd Field Artillery, served 
in France with 40th Division, 1918, re- 
turned from France as a casual, Decem- 
ber 1918, honorably discharged, Camp 
Meade, Maryland, January 8, 1919. As- 
sistant Manager and Manager, Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, 1919-29. Home office, Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
1929-30. Manager, L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., Jacksonville and At- 
lanta, 1931-33. Returned to private 
practice and maintained own law offices, 
Atlanta, 1933-34. November 11, 1934, to 
April 4, 1941, Chief, Latin-American 
Legal Section, Division of Commercial 
Laws. April 4, 1941, to date, Specialist 
in Latin-American Law, American Re- 
publics Unit. Author of “The New Law 
of Bankruptcy of the Argentine Repub- 
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lic” (1934), also of numerous articles on 
Latin-American law in law reviews of 
The Tulane University, University of 
Cincinnati, Boston University, Ohio State 
University, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Duke University. 


John A. E. Orloski—Born in Scranton, 
Pa., April 19, 1908. B. S. in Foreign 
Service from Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service in 1934. With 
Department of Agriculture from 1933 to 
1937. In private business, 1937-38. With 
the Department of Commerce since Au- 
gust 1938 as Foreign Tariffs Specialist on 
Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
El Salvador, Colombia, and Brazil. Re- 
gional specialist on Brazil, 1941. 





Foreign Trade 
Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquiries; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





| 
Refer- 
Commodities City and country! ence 
| | No. 
| 
FRUITS AND PREPARATIONS: 
Tree citron in brine, | Vancouver, B. | 785 
packed in barrels, good C., Canada. 
quality; 25 to 50 tons 
per year. 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 
by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of 
lists of agency opportunities should state 
specifically and in detail both the coun- 
tries and commodities of interest. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of December 
2, 1941. Opposition must be filed before 
January 5, 1942. 








Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
ee No. 12—Entire class, except empty 
tanks, bumpers, and automobile 
accessories in general. 
El Ama__.._-_..-..| No. 22.—Entire class. 
Mi-Su-ri. --- No. 3—Entire class. 








Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 








| he Date of 
Trade-mark | 188s —, and — publica- 
y tion 
1941 
Picnic - No. 41—Cooking oils___- Nov. 14 
Tryton____- No. 12—Metal articles... ___ Do. 
Rainbow No. 48—Toothbrusbes____ Nov. 17 
Royal-Kyd No. 36—Shoes______- wa Do. 
Frank. No. 19—-Dynamite; gun Do. 
powder, both commonand 
of a high explosive power; 
and firecrakers. 
Flora No. 44—Cigarettes, cigars, | Nov. 19 
and tobacco in bales. 
Day-Tom No. 8—Radios and electrical Do. 
refrigerators. 
Kiti No. 50—Quaint articles of Do. 
wood and bamboo. 
Jack... No. 19—Dynamite, common Do. 
and high-explosive gun- 
powders, and fireworks. 
Extra_. No. 32—W ool in skeins_- Nov. 20 
America No. 41—Sugar, rice, cocoa, Do. 
coffee, tea, mandioca, flour, 
beans, matte. 
Ajax___._.....| No. 22—Cotton thread - - _--. Do. 








El Salvador—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 
vador, on the dates indicated. Opposi- 
tion must be filed within 90 days from 
date of publication. 





Date of 








Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
1941 ‘ 
Coats’ Thread and yarn_. _...| Nov.19 
Clark’s p | Vee Stee Do. 
Butyn._. Pharmaceutical products_.| Nov. 22 
Dayamin Ge... eS ar Do. 
Fairbanks__- | Weighing machines, parts | Nov.25 
| and accessories, 
Fairbanks scales. _|_....do__.__-- Do 








Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


Information on FOREIGN economic and commercial conditions: market areas; industrial developments; 
international shifts of capital; transportation; export and import data; monetary, financial, and budgetary i 
developments; foreign commercial laws; tariff restrictions and regulations; etc. Standard 3-ring punch, 
8% x llinches. Subscription, $6 per year, in advance (individual releases at prices shown), from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., or Department of Commerce field offices. 











VOLUME I 
No. 1. Marketing Areas in Brazil, 5 cents. No. 35. The British Exchequer Returns for 1940-41 
No. 2. Preparing Shipments to Colombia, 5 cents. and the Budget for the Year Ending 
: ; March 1942, 5 cents. 
No. 3. Bankruptcy Procedure in Australia, 5 cents. N ‘ : 
No. 4. Education for the U. S. S. R.’s New Trained Re eee ee 
Labor Reserve, 5 cents. — 14 - a v2 — ? 
No. 5. Preparing Shipments to Venezuela, 5 cents. No. 37. aa orn Conditions in Ecuador in 1940, 
No. 6. Impact of the War Upon the Trade Policies — og ? sai . 
of Foreign Countries. [Out of print.] No. 38. India’s Economic Position in 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 7. Trade of the U. S. S. R. with the United No. 39. Economic Conditions in Iraq in 1940, 5 
States in 1940, 5 cents. Conte. ; 
No. 8. British Financial Agreements with Foreign No. 40. Distribution of United States Imports in 
Countries, 5 cents. Occupied and Unoccupied China, 5 
No. 9. Turkey: Basic Economic Position and Re- cents. 
cent Changes, 5 cents. No. 41. Income and Excess Profits Taxes in Aus- 
No. 10. Trade of the United States with Japan, tralia, 5 cents. 
China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung, 5 No. 42. Preparing Shipments to Canada, 5 cents. 
cents. No. 43. Economic Conditions in Paraguay in 1940, 
No. 11. Preparing Shipments to Argentina, 5 5 cents. 
cents. No. 44. Economic Conditions in Nicaragua in 
No. 12. Spanish Government Nationalizes Nor- 1940, 5 cents. 
mal-Gage Railways, 5 cents. No. 45. Economic Conditions in Bolivia in 1940, 
No. 13. Preparing Shipments to Nicaragua, 5 5 cents. 
cents. , , 3 
No. 46. he U ith Cub 
No. 14. Tax Reforms in Spain, 5 cents. " — a4 en rages wer ere 
No. 15. Living and Office-Operating Costs in Trin- No. 47. Tr 5 . " , 
“ Bias : . : ade of the United States with the 
No. 16. E. idad, aon rot agree eee et Union of South Africa, 1940, 5 cents. 
a No. 48. Trade of the United States with the Phil- 
No. 17. United States Trade with Canada in 1940, aetna Islands in 1940, 5 sents. : 
5 cents. No. 49. Trade of the United States with Australia 
No. 18. Economic Conditions in Brazil in 1940, in 1940, 5 cents. 
5 cents. No. 50. Trade of the United States with Venezuela 
No. 19. Price Control in Germany—Policy and in 1940, 5 cents. 
Technique, 5 cents. No. 51. Trade of the United States with Brazil in 
No. 20. Living and Office-Operating Costs in 1940, 5 cents. 
Puerto Rico, 5 cents. No. 52. China’s Economic Position in 1940, 5 
No. 21. Preparing Shipments to Peru, 5 cents. cents. 
No. 22. Economic Conditions in the U.S. S. R. No. 53. Trade of the United States and Mexico 
in 1940, 5 cents. in 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 23. Canada: Temporary Admission of Motor No. 54. Economic Conditions in Costa Rica in 
Vehicles, Outfits, and Personal Effects 1940, 5 cents. 
of Nonresidents, 5 cents. No. 55. Economic Conditions in Argentina in 
No. 24. Foreign Trade of the United States with 1940, 5 cents. 
the United Kingdom in 1940, 5 cents. No. 56. Trade of the United States with Colombia 
No. 25. U. S. Trade with Latin American Repub- in 1940, 5 cents. 
lics in 1940, 5 cents. No. 57. Trade of the United States with Chile in 
No. 26. Trade of the United States with Argentina 1940, 5 cents. 
in 1940, 5 cents. No. 58. Economic Conditions in British Malaya 
No. 27. Economic Conditions in Finland in 1940, During 1940, 5 cents. 
5 cents. No. 59. Economic Conditions in El Salvador in 
No. 28. Economic Conditions in Canada in 1940, 1940, 5 cents. 
5 cents. No. 60. Economic Conditions in Honduras in 
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